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Classical Philology 


Votume XVI Fuly y Q2I NumBEr 3 


ON VERGIL ECLOGUE iv. 60-63 
By Duane REEp Stuart 


Every student of Vergil knows that the text and the interpre- 
tation of lines 60-63 of the Fourth Eclogue constitute one of the 
perennially fascinating problems connected with this enigmatic 
poem. Is the risus of line 60 the child’s smile at the mother or 
the mother’s smile at the child? When a male infant is born to be 
the darling of the gods, is his great destiny presaged by his smile at 
his parents or by his parents’ smile at him? It is the irony of fate 
that these four charming and tender verses, the meaning of which 
hinges on a question of “innocent merriment,” should have proved 
to be a business so serious, should have evoked a volume of any- 
thing but lightsome discussion. However, the elusive shades of 
the poet’s language, baffling to any unanimity of opinion, and the 
incidents of textual tradition have so ordered. Through generations 
of criticism, this r7sus has been, in respect to inscrutability, a kind 
of philological counterpart to the smile of Mona Lisa. 

Even the war was powerless to interrupt the almost cosmic 
regularity with which this controversy seems predestined to assert 
and to reassert itself. Various’scholars have, from year to year, 
returned to the old issue.!' There is, consequently, no lack of 


1 Notes and articles dealing primarily with the problem are: Phillimore, CR, 
XXX (1916), 149; CR, XXXI (1917), 23; H. W. Green, CR, XXX (1916), 191; 
A. E. Codd, CR, XXXI (1917), 22; P. Rasi, Riv. di filol., XLV, 2 (1917), 190-96; 
Birt, BPhW, XXXVIII (1918), 186 f.; Kurfess, ibid., 760; Warde Fowler, CR, 
X XXIII (1919), 67. Passing allusion to the crux is made by J. Geffcken, ‘‘ Die Hirten 
auf dem Felde,” Herm., XLIX (1914), 339. 
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recent and imposing precedent for yielding to the lure which this 
crux seems chronically to exert, although the assumption that it is 
possible to add, at this late day, anything significant to the dis- 
cussion, necessitates, if only for the sake of modesty, a word of 
explanation. The immediate impetus to publish some jottings that 
have long been accumulating among my notes has been furnished 
by the fact that Phillimore and Birt have lately championed what 
has been with me an inveterate preference for qui non risere parentes, 
the corrected text of Quintilian ix. 3. 8,1 over cuz non risere parentes 
of the manuscripts of Vergil, the reading also of Servius. Concern- 
ing the criticism that has been centered on the Eclogue as a whole, 
Salomon Reinach has written felicitously: “L’ histoire d’un probléme 
littéraire posé depuis bientét vingt siécles est un chapitre singu- 
liérement instructif de celle des idées.’’? It is also possible to indulge 
in a generalization concerning much of the work that has been 
expended on the famous epilogue of the poem. The last four lines, 
because of the nature of their content, offer several points of attack 
to which those who interest themselves in trying to unriddle the 
poet’s meaning will tend to direct their efforts according to their 
individual penchants and scopes of scholarly interests. So we can 
discern, registered in the various attempts at explanation, the faith 
of the several interpreters—chacun ad son gott—that mythology, 
religion, folk-lore, Latinity, physiological law, or Buchwesen offers 
the key to the mystery. The reader of this article will soon see that 
my own pet ideas on this passage are concerned largely with the 
folk-lore which I find reflected in it. The notion that Vergil garrit 
anilis ex re fabellas is not new; nevertheless, there is a line of reason- 
ing which has been quite neglected in this connection. Further- 
more, though a meticulous evaluation, in the canonical style of the 
Jahresbericht, of the criticism that has been expended on this passage 
is not the prime object of this paper, I shall beg leave to comment, 
by way of preliminary and even at the risk of assuming at times the 
réle of Browning’s 
Critic and whippersnapper, in a rage 
To set things right, 
on some of the oversights of my predecessors. 
1See Politian, Miscell. cent., c. 89. 


2 Cultes, mythes et religions (2d ed.; Paris, 1908), II, 66, reprinted from Revue 
de UVhistoire de religions, XLII (1900), 365-83. 
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The strength of Birt’s defense of the reading qui non risere 
parenies, adherents to which have been in a decided minority among 
editors and critics,! lies in its objectivity. To what extent his 
reasoning is based upon the tangibilities of orthographical and 
linguistic usage will appear from a brief résumé of his main argu- 
ments: (1) the frequency with which in the third century a.p., the 
period when the text of Vergil was transferred from papyrus roll to 
parchment codex, gui as a dative form usurped the place of cuz; 
(2) instances in le vrai latin, and Greek as well, of such free con- 
cinnity as must be assumed to exist, in case the lectio difficilior be 
adopted, between the plural qui and the singular hunc; (3) the 
currency, in the Latin of everyday life, of ridere with the connota- 
tion of the laugh of good-natured and tolerant amusement. Birt’s 
arguments go far to stifle whatever misgivings on the score of palae- 
ography and Latinity partisans of the text of lines 62-63, as it 
is indicated by Quintilian, might entertain. Kurfess, BPhW, 
XXXVIII (1918), 760-61, is apparently ready to be converted to 
Birt’s view. Birt’s chief contributions have to do with points (1) 
and (2) enumerated above. His instances of ridere with the accusa- 
tive where sympathetic and responsive merriment, not mockery or 
derision, is expressed, are mostly the conventional examples that 
have passed into exegetical heritage. His list could have been 
extended had the exigencies of the times allowed him to consult 
Phillimore’s earlier articles in CR, XXX (1916), 149f., and XXXI 
(1917), 28. However, for the reading qui non risere it is sheer gain 
that the two scholars should have arrived independently at an 
identical conclusion touching the idiomatic possibilities of ridere 
followed by the accusative. 

We shall see that Birt had one or two additions to make to the 
parallels to this passage forthcoming from folk belief. Of these 


1 As to this reading, approved by Scaliger, the estimate of Cartault, Etude sur 
les Buc. de Virg., p. 247, n. 1, “‘est inadmissible,” represents the consensus of critical 
opinion. In recent years the nominative qui has gained slowly in popularity, but 
most of the partisans of this variant tend to insist on parenti, e.g. Benoist, Cartault, 
Crusius, RhM, LI (1896), 551, Hirtzel, Havet, Manuel de critique verbale (Paris, 1911), 
§ 76, p. 13, Plessis, Les Bucoliques (Paris, 1913); Postgate, CR, XVI (1902), 36, proposed 
to join with parents additional emendation of Il. 62-63. Seaton’s defense of qui.... 
parenti, CR, VII (1893), 199, is accorded special mention on page 212. Qui.... 
parentes is favored by Fowler, Virgil’s Messianic Eclogue, pp. 71f., Lejay, Rev. de 
philol., XXXVI (1912), 6, Phillimore, and Birt, op. cit. 
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more hereafter. His point of departure is the oft-mentioned excursus 
of Crusius “Zur vierten Ekloge,” RhM, LI (1896), 551. For some 
reason this paper has been vouchsafed the standing of the classic 
exposition of the merits of qui non risere for this generation. Thus, 
this scholar is the only champion of the reading prior to himself that 
Birt mentions by name, although we are told, and truly, that Crusius 
succeeded in promoting rather than in proving his interpretation of 
the passage. Similarly, in the Oxford text edition, Hirtzel motivates 
his adoption of the reading qui non risere parenti by the note “‘com- 
mendat O. Crusius.’’ As a matter of strict justice Crusius’ article 
hardly deserves this splendid isolation as the first-line defense. 
Some years before it was published, R. C. Seaton in CR, VII 
(1893), 199, had made a well-reasoned plea for qui... . parenti. 
The one essential point in which Crusius was not anticipated by the 
British scholar is the way in which are utilized the statements of 
the Elder Pliny, H.N. vii. praef. and 16, in which is denied the 
possibility of even a “‘colicky”’ smile on the part of an infant before 
the fortieth day,! and the precocious laugh of the infant Zoroaster 
is chronicled. In the exegesis of these concluding lines of the 
Eclogue some play had been made with Pliny’s homely wisdom long 
before Crusius cited it. There are echoes of it in the commentary 
of Philargyrius on the Eclogue, line 60, although the scholiast does 
not mention his source. Voss, whose attention few essentials to the 
interpretation of the Eclogues escaped, also cites it (see 2d ed., 
Altona, 1830, 1,172). It fell likewise within the ken of the English 
schoolmaster, B. H. Malkin, to latter-day fame unknown. Let the 
reader whose rigid devotion to the philological “science” es at 
present formulated does not exclude appreciation of the mellow 
antiquarianism of the old-time learning, turn to Malkin’s “dis- 
quisiton”’ on the concluding lines of the Eclogue in the book entitled 
Classical Disquisitions and Curiosities (London, 1825, pp. 397 f.). 
Sonntag in Vergil als bucolischer Dichter (Leipzig, 1891, p. 83, n. 3) 
also takes cognizance of Pliny’s information. Modern editors of 


1 First reported by Aristotle, Hist. anim. viii. 10. 587b. 6 and De anim. gen. v. 1. 
779a. 11, as a fact of infant psychology, and transmitted, through Varro, to Pliny 
and others: see Marx, Neue Jahrbb., I (1898), 127; Geffcken, op. cit., p. 339, n.; 
Mayhoff, Nat. Hist., 2 ed., p. 2. 
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the Eclogues have not been given to citing Pliny’s words as perti- 
nent; none the less is it evident that their applicability to the 
context in the Eclogue had become a part of the ager publicus of 
Vergilian exegesis long before Crusius’ time. He was not the 
pioneer in establishing the contact, although he has received the 
credit for so being. 

The difference between Crusius and his predecessors lies in this 
detail: They quoted Pliny as proof that Vergil could not have 
intended so far to transgress the laws governing the “expression of 
the emotions in man and animals” as to represent a new-born babe 
as smiling at its parents. Crusius, on the contrary, resorted to the 
legend concerning Zoroaster in order to establish the contention 
that Vergil was portraying the supernormal capabilities of a wonder- 
child, and that the passage in the Eclogue must be read and under- 
stood accordingly. This is the specific contribution made by 
Crusius, which, tested by the equities of scholarship, stamps his 
defense of Quintilian’s testimonium, emended to qui non risere 
parenti, as a slight step beyond Seaton. The latter scholar, how- 
ever, was as ready as Crusius to pass beyond the world of prose and 
plain facts in order to elucidate the poet’s intention. For, in answer 
to Sonntag’s assertion, based on Pliny, that the ordinary human 
infant does not smile before the fortieth day, Seaton wrote: ‘ What- 
ever the literal fact may be, if Vergil chooses to make an infant 
smile or recognize on the day of his birth, he is surely within his 
rights as a poet.” 

These words have been written with no thought of instituting 
an invidious comparison. But, in a field so vast as that of Ver- 
gilian exegesis, it is a matter of prime importance for the progress 
of criticism that each successive contributor take pains to assure 
himself and his readers that he is making an essential advance over 
his predecessors. Otherwise, movement is not forward, but in 
circle. Thus the suggestion, elaborated by Birt in the conclusion 
of his article, that the poet assumed the réle of nurse in writing the 
last lines of the Eclogue, hence that it is “Ammenlatein” that we 
hear, is an old story. Seventeen years ago this view was clearly 
enunciated by W. Warde Fowler in his well-known essay entitled 
“The Child of the Poem,” printed first in Harvard Studies, XIV 
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(1903), 26 f., and afterward included in the little volume, Virgil’s 
Messianic Eclogue (London, 1907). The credit for this idea belongs, 
as Fowler properly acknowledges, to the paper of Seaton. Says 
Professor Fowler: “The vates turns to the new-born infant, and, 
dropping the character of prophet, speaks to it in the language and 
in the tender tones of an Italian nurse.’”"! Rediscovery of the ideas of 
previous commentators is an event likely to fall to the lot of any 
student of Vergil. In such a case confession is good for the soul and 
profit to the reader, as Professor Fowler realized when he found 
that his explanation of line 63, to quote his words, is “practically 
the one” proposed by Scaliger. Those who are familiar with Fowl- 
er’s essay will recall that he went to Roman religion for the inter- 
pretation of the last line in the Eclogue, and identified deus and 
dea respectively with the male genius or Hercules, and the female 
genius or Juno, the di coniugales who were concerned in the birth 
of every child. “The child that will not smile on his mother,” ex- 
plains Professor Fowler, “is not worthy of notice from the deities who 
preside over his parents’ union.” As the basis for this conclusion 
a note in the Servius of Daniel was utilized: proinde nobilibus pueris 
editis in atrio domus Iunoni lectus, Herculi mensa ponebatur. The 
pertinency of this comment as an index to the meaning of the cryptic 
line Professor Fowler regarded at first as his own discovery, only to 
find out that, in most essentials, he had been anticipated by Scaliger. 

I hope it will not seem a superfluous breach of amenity to point 
out that Professor Fowler’s? estimate of the significance of Scaliger’s 
contribution to our topic is decidedly in need of modification. 
Leyden’s great philologist, in a note to Catullus Ixi. 212 (Ellis), 
219 (Friedrich), dulce rideat ad patrem, contained in his edition of 
Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, published in 1577, reprinted in 1600 
and thereafter, declared for the reading qui non risere parentes in the 
Eclogue, and, apropos of the last line, observed: 


Nascentibus putabant adesse, mari Genium, qui est deus mensae, 
feminae Iunonem, quae est dea cubilis. Qui, inquit, non risere ad parentes, 
nec Genius illum accipit mensa, nec dea hanc cubili. 


1 The italics are mine; see pp. 69 and 70 of Fowler’s essay. 
2 Op. cit., p. 77. 
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Professor Fowler, in a laudable desire to render unto Scaliger that 
which was Scaliger’s, bestows upon him praise for originality beyond 
his deserts in the treatment of the line of the Eclogue. Scaliger was 
not, as Professor Fowler assumes, the first to dismiss the Servian 
explanation, derived from the myth of Juno’s displeasure at the 
unlovely appearance of the young Vulcan, and to adopt a ritualistic 
interpretation in lieu of the mythological. The Liber miscellaneorum 
of Angelo Politian, published in 1489 and hence antedating Scaliger’s 
Castigationes in Catullum by nearly ninety years, gives utterance to 
a scornful rejection of the comment of Servius. Indeed, Politian 
accuses Servius of having, with malice aforethought, warped the 
mythological data to make them suit his purpose. How justly 
Politian deserves the compliments paid to Scaliger by Professor 
Fowler, the following extract from the Miscellanea’ will most clearly 
demonstrate: 

Nec Genius nec Iuno vitalibus auris dignum putavere hunc ex illis qui 
non risere..... Credebatur enim habere quisque suum deum suamque 
deam, hoe est, suum Genium suamque Iunonem vitae praesides. Hos 
igitur indicavit Maro katexochen. Mensa enim Genio convenit: ut “Funde 
merum genio,” Iunoni lectus. 

The hint for this interpretation Politian derived from the comment 
of Philargyrius on Eclogue iv. 63. This note is practically identical 
with the comment in the Servius Auctus which was cited above. 

Professor Fowler believes that Scaliger regarded the genius 
merely as a numen mensae. I am not so sure that this is a correct 
assumption. It is possible that the brevity of Scaliger’s Latin dis- 
guised his knowledge. He was undoubtedly acquainted with 
Politian’s discussion, and the latter, while, as La Rue remarks in 
his note on the lines of the Eclogue, he went astray in assigning both 
a genius and a Juno to every human being without reference to the 
sex distinction, had at least a clear conception of the two divinities 
in their capacities as male and female guardian numina of mortal 
life. This is indicated not only by the extract from the Miscellanea 
quoted above, but by the citation of apposite passages with which 
the chapter concludes. Perhaps Scaliger’s deus mensae conceals 
what Politian’s mensa . . . . convenit, etc., expresses more lucidly, 


1C, 89. 
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viz., that mensa concords as a symbol with the genius, the couch 
with the Juno. Politian, I may add, also broke a lance for the 
nominative gui. But in respect to his proposal to take parentes 
as a vocative, he suffers in comparison with Scaliger. 

From this, I trust not wholly futile, excursus on some of the 
points that have emerged from the history of the scholarship elicited 
by our problem, I turn again to the view of Crusius that, in the last 
four verses of the Eclogue, Vergil intended to make the new-born 
regenerator of the age behave as no ordinary infant could, and thus 
to raise him at once into the sphere of the miraculous. The pre- 
cocious smile is thus to be regarded as a type of the prodigies which 
popular belief in all ages and in all lands attached to the birth of 
children destined to a great future.! With the exception of the 
context from Pliny, the analogies which Crusius cited are taken 
from modern superstition and folk-lore. Nevertheless, there are 
forthcoming from ancient literature various more or less apposite 
parallels which it has always been a source of wonder to me that 
Crusius did not take pains to search out. It would seem to be 
patent that his explanation, based as it is on a folk superstition, 
gains in cogency the more prevalent in ancient tale and legend 
the notion that wonderchildren laugh or smile at birth can be 
shown to be. For some years subsequent to my first acquaintance 
with Crusius’ article I have made, as opportunity offered, some 
effort to collect data on this point. The most impressive array of 
parallels that has been published is to be found in R. C. Kukula’s 
book, Rémische Sdkularpoesie (Leipzig and Berlin, 1911, pp. 63-66).? 
The author’s erudition yielded most, though, as we shall see, not 
all, of the inevitable parallels, such as the Homeric Hymn to Pan 35, 
where the epithet #diyedws is applied to the new-born god; Catullus 
lxi. 216 f., since Scaliger’s time often quoted in this connection; 


1For some specimens from the voluminous chronicles of such legends, see 
W. Crooke, “The Legends of Krishna,”’ Folk-lore, XI (1900), 9 f. 


2 The merits of Kukula’s theory that ll. 60-63 are to be transposed to a place 
succeeding 1. 25 and that the poem is a genethliakon, constructed along orthodox 
rhetorical lines and glorifying the youthful Octavius, need not concern us here. This 
view has not gained acceptance; see Beltrami, Riv. di filol., XL (1912), 303-13; 
Lejay, Rev. de philol., XXXVI (1912), 26f.; Rasi, “Bibl. Virg.,” Atti e Mem. d. r. 
Accad. di Mantova, V (1912), 161; Prickard, CR, XXVI (1912), 226 f. 
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Theocritus xxiv. 31, cited at least as early as Voss (see I, 172), 
and referring to the nursling Herakles as aiéy dGdaxpus. I have 
implied above that these analogies are not equal in point of applica- 
bility if they are scrutinized by a severe critic. Thus it might 
plausibly be urged that the epithet 7#diyedws is naturally pertinent 
to the description of an infant god destined to figure as a kind of 
tricksy sprite and farceur in many a legend from his birth on. The 
vagitus, a conventional feature in the legends of the birth of Zeus,! 
could be cited as proof positive that myth-mongers might sacrifice the 
miraculous for the realistic in portraying the birth of agod. Catullus’ 
picture of Torquatus parvulus, porrigens teneras manus, would surely 
indicate that the poet had in mind a child some weeks? or even 
some months old, unless we are to suppose that, consciously or 
unconsciously, physiological facts were neglected for the sake of an 
appealing touch. The child Herakles, ‘‘who never cried under the 
nurse’s care,” is more to the point; Kukula indeed saw in the charac- 
terization of Herakliskos the actual model which Vergil followed in 
making the child of the Eclogue greet his mother with a smile of 
recognition in line 60, which, by the way, is as far as Kukula believes 
the allusion to a smile on the part of the child extends. In his 
interpretation of lines 62-63 he follows the time-honored reading 
cut non risere parentes. 

There are some additions to be made to the parallels cited by 
Kukula. The new-born Dionysus was also represented by the 
poets and mythographers as greeting the world with a smile. The 
accidents of literary survival have decreed that instances are to be 
found in the later poetic tradition only, which, nevertheless, we 
know was a replica of the treatment of the legend of Dionysus by 
the older poets. Hence there is no reason to suppose that the 
motive of the smile was merely an invention of such writers as 


1See, e.g., Callimachus Els Aia 54; Lucretius ii. 634; Ovid Fasti iv. 207; 
Hyginus Fab. 139; Statius Theb. iv. 786; Servius on Aen. iii. 104; ete. 


2 Lejay also points out the obvious fact that ‘‘Catulle ne parle pas de la naissance 
de l'enfant”; Rev. de philol., XXXVI (1912), 8-9. As to Lejay’s mathematical 
interpretation of decem ... . menses (1. 61) and his consequent theory that the 
smile of the babe was thought of as occurring forty days after birth, and not partaking 
of the miraculous, I shall merely remark that the conclusions of this paper would 
show that, whatever Vergil’s own conception may have been, the critics of the first 
century A.D. attached the value of a prodigy. to the smile. 
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Dionysius Periegetes and Nonnus. As early as Hesiod’s Theogony 
the geniality naturally attached to such a divine personality as that 
of Bacchus found expression in the epithet roAvynOys; Theog. 941. 

In Dionysius Periegetes we read how the infant Bacchus dons 
the fawnskin and the ivy wreath, and brandishes the thyrsus, 

pediowy, Kai roddov én’ dvdpdow dABov exevev [949]. 

Compare the free rendition of this passage in Avienus Descriptio 
Orbis 1117-31, especially 1117-19: 

Vera fides, illic femoris sub imagine partus 

Disrupisse Iovem penetralia; proderet ortus 

Ut sacer aetheria fulgentem fronte Lyaeum, 
and 1130-31: 

Attollit thyrsos, et blandi luminis igne 

Os hilarat, totaque celer diffunditur aethra. 
Nonnus Dionys. ix. 25-26 is just as explicit: 

cai puv dxutrAW@rovo Suaiccovra Aoxeins 

mHXe Kovpov ddaxpuv éxovpure Tvyyovos ‘Epyijs. 
Cf. also ix. 35-36: 

cai moAov éoxomiagey dnGea, Gay Baréos dé 

matpunv éyéeAaccev iruv dedoxnuevos dotpwv. 
Elsewhere in Nonnus ééaxpuros is a conventional epithet of Dionysus, 
e.g. Xi. 208; xii. 138; xxx. 110. In the description of the birth of 
Bacchus given by Philostratus, Eikones i. 14, a similar touch is 
found: 6 dé Acdvvaos rijs pév pnrpds éxPpwoKe payeions THv yaorépa, 
To b& mip axdva@des Epyaterar pardpds (hardpdv) abrés, olov aornp Tis, 
aorpanxtwy. The celestial effulgence of the babe implies a radiant 
countenance, whether we prefer d@atdpdov or datdpds of the manu- 
scripts.! 

The propriety of utilizing these portrayals of the ‘shining morn- 
ing face” of the infant Dionysus as suggestive of Vergil’s intention 
in connection with his description of the demeanor of the child in 
the Eclogue, is comparatively immune from criticism akin to the 
possible objection mentioned above in the case of Pan. Bacchus, of 

1T have not included with these references the pretty genre picture which Cal- 
purnius (Nemesianus), Eel. x, gives of the infant Bacchus under the tender ministra- 


tions of Silenus, esp. 1. 29, et vocat (Silenus) ad risum digito, because nothing is said 
as to the age of the nursling. 
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course, belongs in the category of genial divinities, and, as poets 
have sung for all ages, is an archegetes in frolic and mirth. It needs 
no words to emphasize the absurdity of coupling the child of Vergil’s 
poem, incrementum TIovis, and the god Pan either in respect to divine 
characteristics or the effect of their advent on the world. In this 
latter respect, however, there is a striking similitude between Diony- 
sus and the child of the Eclogue. The points of contact between 
Vergil’s description of the golden age renewed on earth at the com- 
ing of the puer and keeping pace with his increasing years, and the 
stories told about the spontaneous response from its bounty by 
which the nature of things manifests its felicity at the birth and the 
epiphanies of Bacchus, are so many and so real that certain critics 
have gone to the length of seeking in these resemblances the expla- 
nation of the identity of the child in the poem. Thus, forty years 
ago, Th. Pliiss! followed this line of argument and arrived at the 
conclusion that the expected child was a son of Bacchus. More 
recently Salomon Reinach? advanced the view that Vergil was 
announcing the coming of a new Dionysus, the son of Jupiter. 
These theories have been relegated by the consensus of criticism to 
the limbo of unsuccessful attempts to solve the problem of the 
Eclogue. I do not purpose to resuscitate them; they are mentioned 
merely to show how potent are the analogies existing between 
Vergil’s new paradise on earth and the details of the advent of 
Dionysus. Reinach has little to say concerning these likenesses. 
Pliiss devotes the major portion of his article to presenting them, 
but mostly without references to their provenience. Other scholars 
who have discussed the Eclogue have made allusion in passing to 
those features of lines 18 f. that recall the poetic traditions cluster- 
ing about the life-history of the young Dionysus.* Hence we may 
dispense with repeating the data here. To admit the kinship between 
the setting in which Vergil stages his miraculous child and that in 
1 Fleckeisens Jahrbb., CXV (1877), 69 f. 2 Op. cit. 


3 Marx, Neue Jahrbb., I (1898), 114, notes that elements in the passage are 
reminiscent of the myths dealing with the births of gods; as parallels to errantis 
hederas, 1. 19, and to the spontaneous bounty of the earth are quoted Euripides Phoen. 
649 and the account of the birth of Dionysus in Dion. Peri. 935f. See also Sudhaus, 
RhM, LVI (1901), 43f.; Fowler, op. cit., pp. 64f. On other phenomena attendant 
on the epiphanies of Dionysus and reflected in Vergil, consult Usener, ‘‘ Milch und 
Honig,” Kleine Schriften, IV, 398 f., esp. 399. 
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which the god Dionysus appears, is not, of course, to admit that the 
child of the Eclogue is either Dionysus or a son of Dionysus. The 
point which I am urging is as follows: In respect to what their births 
and their visitations to earth mean for terrestrial felicity, and in 
respect to the fashion in which nature responds to their sojourns, 
Dionysus and the child of the Eclogue are closely bracketed. They 
belong to the same type of beneficent, superhuman personality at 
whose coming, to quote the words of the hymn, “Heaven and 
nature sing.” For one of these good angels tradition, with an 
understandable deference to the proprieties of fable, decreed that a 
smiling countenance at birth was the meet concomitant.! We should 
not hesitate, therefore, to push the existing parallelism between 
the two a step farther, and to consider the poetic intention of Vergil 
in his portrayal of his wonderchild against this background. It 
seems strange that the peculiar applicability of this element in the 
legend of Dionysus should have escaped Kukula’s notice. 

Another apt parallel which I have treasured because neither 
Kukula nor any other writer had cited it until recently is Lucian, 
Oedv AcdX. vii. 1: where Hephaestus says of the new-born Hermes: 
éwpaxas, @ “AmoA\Nov, 7d THs Mduas Bpépos 7d Gpte rexO&v; ws 
Kaddov te éore kal mpooperdig waor xai dndrot Hin péya te ayabdv 
aroBnoduevov. Vain pride in exclusive possession, however, was 
dissipated by the perusal of Birt’s article. This passage is one of 
the three that he cites to show that a smile is a traditional attribute 
of the new-born infant prodigy. The second is the context from 
Catullus, the relevancy of which I have, I believe, justly disparaged 
on a previous page. The third parallel is new, and is also from 
Lucian, viz., "Evad. Arad. xii. 2, where the babe Perseus, afloat 
with Danaé, smiles undauntedly at the waves: 7d (Bpépos) dé 
bm’ ayvoias Tay Kkax@v breyedia wpds Tv OaXarray. Perseus cer- 
tainly belongs in the roster of wonderchildren. Here, to be sure, 
Lucian does not expressly, as he does in the case of Hermes, attach 
to the smile of the new-born babe any significance as a presage of 


1 The one exception that I have found is Oppian Cyneg. iv. 247-48 where the 
nurses of the infant Bacchus are represented as beating tympana and clashing cymbals 
to conceal the weeping of the child. This is a detail arbitrarily imported from the 
Zeus legend. 
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supermanhood. * Nevertheless, if we contemplate the passage not 
in isolation, but in comparison with the other, in which Lucian 
treats the smile as an omen of the extraordinary potentiality of the 
infant Hermes, doubt is scarcely permissible that the author, when 
he wrote these words about Perseus, had in mind something more 
than the thought of painting, as a foil to the mother’s terror and 
grief, the engaging artlessness of babyhood in the face of unrealized 
danger. 

If, then, we call the roll of the divine or the semidivine per- 
sonages in the legends of whose births what we might call the smile 
motive indisputably figures, to wit, Hercules, Hermes, Bacchus, 
Perseus, and Zoroaster; if we recall that according to Herodotus 
v. 92 it was a smile evoked @ein rixn that saved the future tyrant 
Cypselus from the committee of ten detailed to murder him! and 
that Cyrus the Great! is said to have won the heart of the shepherd’s 
wife in a similar way, quem (Cyrum parvulum) ubi in manum mulier 
accepit, veluti ad notam adlusit, tantusque in illo vigor et dulcis quidam 
blandientis risus apparuit ut pastorem ultro rogaret uxor, et seq., 
Justinus i. 4. 12, we are brought to realize that we have to do with 
a topos that was widely disseminated in ancient folk-tale.? In the 
light of this fact, it is difficult not to believe that Vergil, adept as 
he was in lore and legend, intended to portray the deportment of 
the new hope of the world in conformity with one of the mythical 
conventions attached to descriptions of the birth of children of 
destiny. Any future editor of the Eclogues who fails to do justice 
to these data and their bearing on iv. 60-63 will leave a serious gap 
in his commentary. Reference to the child’s smiling is imperatively 
called for somewhere in this passage. The few remaining critics 
who cling to the old view that risu in line 60 is to be understood of 
the mother’s smile, and, at the same time, prefer the reading cui 
non risere parentes in line 62, shut their eyes to the probabilities.* 


1 Derived from Kukula. 


2In CR, XXXIII (1919), 67, Professor Fowler quotes an informant to the effect 
that among the Russians the first smile and the first tear are eagerly awaited as 
harbingers of reason. Herein, of course, is no analogy to a precocious smile. 

3 Among modern critics who maintain this view, now generally relinquished, are 
Beltrami, Riv. di filol., XL (1912), 312, and Rasi, Stud. ital. di filol. class., IX (1901), 
291; Atti d. Accad. di Mantova, VIII, Part II (1915), 91 and notes; Riv. di filol., 
XLV (1917), 190. 
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However, appreciation of the cogency of the evidence to be 
gleaned from folk-lore leaves one question still unanswered: Are 
the analogies furnished by legends dealing with the births of heroic 
children so appealing as necessarily to be applied to the last two 
lines, and thus be made to form an argument for the rejection of 
the traditional reading cui non risere parentes? At least it has been 
possible for exegetes to admit the force of the parallels as a decisive 
reason for taking risu in line 60 as the child’s smile at the mother 
and, retaining the vulgate reading in lines 62-63, to seek for a cor- 
responding explanation of what underlay the poet’s words. This is 
the procedure adopted by Servius in his treatment of the passage. 
Among modern critics it is the line followed by Kukula. Neither 
Crusius nor Birt took cognizance of this possible circumscription of 
the validity of parallels; but it is plainly essential to reckon with 
such an objection. 

We come to another step in our discussion. Strangely enough, 
the one passage in all ancient literature the claim of which to cita- 
tion by any critic who seeks to solve the problem of the Eclogue by 
projecting upon it the evidence of folk belief is most urgent, has 
been all but completely overlooked. In the Suetonian Life of 
Vergil the infant Vergil himself is stated to have exhibited the tear- 
less and serene countenance appropriate to the child born for great 
achievements. The passage reads (Brummer, I]. 12-14): Ferunt 
infantem ut sit editus neque vagisse et adeo miti vultu fuisse ut haud 
dubiam spem prosperioris geniturae iam tum daret. The failure of 
Crusius, Kukula, and Birt to utilize this passage is stern proof of 
how easy it is to be engrossed in the remote and to overlook the 
contiguous in philological research. I believe that I am correct in 
saying that Professor Fowler is the only one of those who have 
attacked the problem who has cited the context from the Vita. I 
discovered the reference in his essay in the course of an extended 
search to determine whether the point had been wholly neglected. 
Professor Fowler refers to it (p. 71, n. 2) in passing as a parallel 
and says that he has not seen it mentioned by previous investiga- 
tors in this field. 

A parallel it certainly is. Perhaps the only one comparable to 
it in respect to pertinency and to concreteness of testimony as to 
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the portent inhering in the smile of a new-born babe is Lucian 
Oeav Arad. quoted above. But in my eyes it is something far more 
significant than a parallel. Rightly appraised, it yields further 
evidence, corroborative of the corrected text of Quintilian and heart- 
ening to the partisans of his reading, that in the first century A.p. 
qui non risere parentes was the accepted version. The likelihood 
that this is what Vergil wrote is thus correspondingly enhanced. 
The passage in the Life, as I measure it, is not to be ranged with 
the other parallels and rated as another independent example of a 
feature of popular legend. There is a relation existing between the 
lines of the Eclogue and the words of the biographer, a relation 
definable as that of stem and offshoot. In other words, I hold that 
the praesagium of future greatness which was attached by the 
biographical tradition to the birth of Vergil was suggested originally 
and solely by the poet’s “baby talk,” with its wheedling warning 
of the inglorious consequences of the failure on the part of the puer 
to “make its calling and election” to greatness “sure” by conform- 
ing to the etiquette fixed by old wives’ tales for such interesting 
occasions, as Dickens might say. 

This theory, as will be recognized by those who have followed 
the recent movements in the criticism of ancient biographical com- 
position in general, and of the Suetonian Life in particular, involves 
no novelty in method. How the ancient biographers of literary 
men worked, has become, thanks chiefly to Leo, an open book. 
Inferences based on the writings of their subjects, reconstruction of 
the intellectual life of men of letters, of their personalities, of the 
actual events of their careers in such a way as to motivate the con- 
tent and spirit of their works, were devices constantly resorted to 
by the authors. Rationalistic study of the Suetonian Life of Vergil 
has demonstrated, in certain instances with certainty, in others 
with great plausibility, that exegesis and ab&o.s of passages in 
the writings of the poet, especially in the Eclogues and the Georgics 
where his ego may be most readily postulated, lie at the root of 
dogmatic assertions. The most famous example is of course the 
treatment of the story of the eviction. To catalogue the other 
statements in the Vita, the genesis of which is susceptible of the 
same explanation, would involve a superfluous résumé of convictions 
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expressed by various scholars in the last twenty years. The claim 
of the present writer is that this criterion, the validity of which 
has become an article of faith, should be invoked in this additional 
case. 

Hazardous though it may appear to endeavor to establish 
rhyme or reason among the workings of credulity and the imagina- 
tive, we may, I think, legitimately indulge in certain observations 
concerning the prodigies that were reputed to precede and accom- 
pany Vergil’s nativity. Comparetti, Virgil in the Middle Ages 
(Eng. trans., p. 138), rightly asserts that the inclusion of these 
tokens of future greatness is quite after the manner of Suetonius. 
Nettleship, Ancient Lives of Vergil (p. 9), and Koertge, ‘In Suetonii 
de viris illustribus libros inquisitionum capita tria” (Diss. Philol. 
Halens., XIV [1901], 221), take the same attitude. There is no 
evidence making for the assumption that Donatus has applied an 
interpolating hand to this passage, hence we may dismiss that 
possibility from our calculations. 

The first and the third of the portents, i.e., the mother’s dream 
of the laurel tree and the miraculous growth of the poplar shoot, 
have an especial appositeness that easily accounts for their presence 
in the Vergilian legend. In the origin of each, aside from the 
standing of the tree in the paraphernalia of prodigies,? the etymo- 
logical fancy, Virgilius—virga, was doubtless one efficient cause. 
Prenatal dreams by the mother of a child who is fated to play a 
great part, or sometimes by the father or some kinsman, are well- 
nigh prescribed by the amenities of legend. The dream of Vergil’s 
mother is merely an obvious variant of a common type. It is almost 
unnecessary to recall the firebrand of Hecuba; Mandane’s vine, 
which seemed to overrun all Asia, Herodotus i. 108 (cf. the similar 
motive in the dream of Astyages, i. 107); the dreams of Atia and 
Octavius, the parents of Augustus, Suetonius Aug. 94; Rhea Silvia’s 
dream of the two palm trees, Ovid Fastz iii. 31. 


. . ex illis altera maior erat 
et gravibus ramis totum protexerat orbem. 


1 Virgilio nel medio evo, p. 183. 


2? Among many examples may be cited Suet. Aug. 94; Vesp. 5 (two); Livy xliii. 
13. 5. 
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To the same class belong the dream of Clytaemnestra, Sophocles 
Elec. 417 f., in which she seems to behold, sprouting from the scepter 
of Agamemnon, a vigorous shoot “wherewith the whole land of 
Mycenae was overshadowed,” and also Xerxes’ dream of the olive 
branches, that spread over the earth, Herodotus vii. 19, although in 
these two cases the portents foreshadow events other than the deeds 
of anunborn child. In the Suetonian Life the details of this canonical 
dream are merely altered to suit the career of one who is to be a 
great poet, not a conqueror or a potentate. It is self-evident that 
the laurel, the tree of Apollo and the Muses, with an assured position 
in the alphabet of omen and prophecy, should serve to symbolize 
the bard and the flowers of his poetry. The inventive faculty of 
the original mythographer, whoever he was, was as irrevocably 
committed to the choice of this tree as was Vergil to the choice 
of a grove of laurel for the Elysian habitat of his pii vates in Aeneid 
vi. 662.1. As the preceding references show, the instantaneous or 
rapid growth to maturity to which the visioned laurel and the 
material poplar sapling are supposed to respond, is likewise a pre- 
scribed adjunct to such stories. 

As a matter of fact, there are only two items in the story of the 
poplar shoot which can fairly arouse suspicion that the chronicler 
may have drawn somewhat too liberally on his imagination. The 
miraculous growth may well have been in the mind’s eye; the 
statement eodem loco, necessitating as it does the assumption: that 
the narrator felt that a nativity occurring in an ordinary environ- 
ment was inappropriate for one of the world’s great figures, may 
bear a romantic coloring. On the other hand, what would seem a 
contretemps to the sophisticated and the tender-minded, lies often 
in the course of nature for simpler ages and peoples. However this 
may be, the actual planting of the poplar belongs not to the Cockaigne 
of the imagination, but to the terra firma of authenticated folkway, 
viz., the superstition of the life-tree. The doctrine that a tree, 
planted at the birth of an infant, is a replica or symbol of the child’s 

1 So the verities of romance demanded that Hesiod be fed on laurel from Helicon, 
a story later rationalized into a dream of the poet himself: é#Xov 5 rd Svap wavrws 
@s mixplas xal wévwv pererxnxads Tis wadeboews dead yervnove wothpara; see 


Ilpéxdov yévos ‘Herddov, Westermann, Vit. script. Graec., pp. 45-46. Compare the 
allegorical value of pomis et floribus in the Suetonian Life. 
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life has been a tenet of popular belief in different ages and in many 
lands.' If the tree flourishes, the child will thrive, and vice versa. 
Mannhardt? long since pointed out the value of this passage in the 
Life of Vergil as an actual example of the usage, but this fact has 
not yet insinuated itself into the exegetical literature connected 
with Vergil. In the case of the third prodigy, therefore, we find 
that we are dealing with historicity which has been garnished only 
slightly with fiction by Suetonius or his informant. The elabora- 
tions are natural and explicable. 

Returning to the prodigy which directly concerns us, we must 
acknowledge that here it was emphatically not true that the machine 
of imagination was operating in its customary grooves. The story 
is one that laeks the obviousness of both its fellows, the reality of 
one of them. The explanation of its presence in the corpus of 
tradition is by no means so self-evident. The original sponsor or 
sponsors, to whom it should be noted the ferunt of Suetonius looks 
back, transcended the limits set by convention for the legends 
associated with the births and infancies of poets. How influential 
commonplace and precedent were in controlling the choice of such 
marvels in the case of poets, is aptly illustrated in the Genethliakon 
Lucani, Statius Silv. ii. 7. 36-38. So far as the behavior of the 
infant is concerned, even the eulogist’s partiality did not cause him 
to flout the norm of human realism. It was enough, by way of 
betokening the future poet, to describe the first cries of the child as 
“duleet sounds,” so to speak: 


Natum protinus atque humum per ipsam 
Primo murmure dulce vagientem 
Blando Calliope sinu recepit. 


A similar docility toward the code is revealed in the Vita of Lucan 
attributed to Vacca (Reifferscheid, Swetonii praeter Caesarum libros 
reliquiae, 76, 1. 15-77, 1. 3=J. Endt, Adnotationes super Lucanum, 
p. 1, ll. 19-21): 

Octavum enim mensem agens Romam translatus est. Ac ne dispar 
eventus in eo narraretur eius qui in Hesiodo refertur, cum opinio tunc (hunc 

1 For numerous references and full discussion, see Mannhardt, Wald- und Feld- 
kulte, I, 32f.; II, 23f.; Frazer, Golden Bough (3d ed.), xi. 160f. On the possible 
connection of the idea with the lover’s custom, oft mentioned in ancient romance, 


elegy, and other erotic literature, of carving the name of his lady on the bark of 
trees, see Skutsch, Gallus und Vergil, pp. 164-65. 


2 Op. cit., II, 23 f. 
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Reiffer.) non dissimilis maneret cunas infantis, quibus ferebatur apes cir- 
cumvolarunt, osque insidere complures, aut dulcem iam tum spiritum eius 
haurientes aut facundum et qualem nunc aestimamus, futurum significantes. 
It is immaterial for my argument whether, as Glaeser’ presents 
evidence to show, this story was an element present in Suetonius’ 
Vita Lucani, from which we know the Vita Vaccae derived some 
data, or whether, as Koertge® holds, it was an addition of a later 
biographer, Vacca, or some predecessor. In any case it furnishes 
further illustration of the deference paid to legendary convention 
by the ancient biographers of poets. That bees should swarm about 
a poet in his infancy or about some other future master of language, 
should perhaps nourish him with honey, were especially favored 
prodigies. Thus, the legend had been connected with Pindar and 
with Plato.* It is suggestive to note that Focas, in his poetic 
version of the Suetonian Life of Vergil, added this marvel to the 
others; see lines 21f. He seems to have regarded the absence of 
the prodigy from his original as a lost opportunity, if not as a breach 
of good form. 

In sum: Suetonius related of the infant Vergil a story which 
neither legendary convention by itself nor inherent reasons would 
have been likely to recommend to a chronicler, desirous of investing 
with a halo a great personage, as one of the stock omens appropriate 
to the birth of a poet. But if we take as the germ of the suggestion 
the concluding lines of the Eclogue, the impulse which moved the 
inventor of the tale, whoever he was, to stray from the beaten 
path becomes entirely luminous. Familiar as he and all the world 
were with Vergil’s own maxim as to the way in which a child that 
was to become one of the great worthies of the earth should act 
when it first saw the light, it would seem to him felicitous and 
proper to assume that the infant Vergil must in like manner have 
given earnest of immortality per ora virdm. Such processes of 
elaboration and combination have left their marks everywhere in 

1 Fr. Glaeser, Quaestiones Suetonianae de vitis Persii, Lucani, Horatii (Ratisbon 
1911), pp. 43-44. 

2 Op. cit., p. 227. 

3 Westermann, Biog. Graec., pp. 93; 97; 382. For numerous passages con- 


necting poets and their activities with bees and honey, see Usener, op. cit., 400-401 
and notes. 
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the ancient biographies of men of letters, in scholia and ancient com- 
mentary also. 

To me it is not credible that the biographical tradition would 
have reacted to the passage in the Eclogue after the fashion predi- 
cated herewith, had the sole allusion to the child’s smile been con- 
tained in risu cognoscere. Vergil’s intent to characterize the smile 
as a presage of future greatness would have been too cryptic, if he 
had left his purpose to be subserved by words the ambiguity of 
which was a stumbling-block even to those who thought in Latin, 
to inspire the concrete significance of the words in the Life, ut haud 
dubiam spem prosperioris geniturae iam tum daret. What is this 
clause but an echo of the definite assertion which exegetical tradition 
had first heard uttered in the words of the Eclogue: 

. + « » Qui non risere parentes 
nec deus hunc mensa, dea nec dignata cubili est ? 

I have previously remarked on the patent fact that the ferunt 
of Suetonius shows that the projection of Vergil’s own words upon 
the child Vergil had been effected by oral or written tradition prior 
to the time at which Suetonius composed his biographies of the 
poets; i.e., according to the accepted view of the chronology of the 
works of Suetonius, prior to the first decade and a half of the second 
century A.D. How long before, we cannot say. At all events, if 
the considerations which I have presented are valid, we obtain 
evidence corroborative of Quintilian that, to put the matter with 
extreme conservatism, in the closing years of the first century the 
last lines of the Fourth Eclogue were read as they have been printed 
above. 

Discussion of the significance of the precocious smile as an omen 
would surely have accompanied any attempt that had been made to 
determine the identity of the child. Under such conditions the 
question was bound to arise whether a claimant had in his early 
infancy exhibited the qualification demanded for a brilliant future. 
The often-quoted statement of Asconius Pedianus (Servius Auctus 
on Ecl. iv. 11) in which that author asserts that he had had verbal, 
though scarcely modest, assurance from Asinius Gallus that he him- 
self was the child glorified in the Eclogue, shows that the controversy 
which has dragged its weary length through two millenniums was 
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afoot in the first quarter of the first century. For Asinius died in 
the year 33 a.p. To the same period may well belong the origin 
of what would be called Americane the “‘boom”’ in favor of the per- 
haps not apocryphal Saloninus,! a son of Pollio, who died in infancy. 
That the smile motive figured in this rather unlovely debate as to 
which scion of the House of Pollio was the object of Vergil’s eulogy, 
is indicated by the note of Servius on line 1, although with that 
tantalizing inconsistency so befogging to the modern seeker after 
truth the portent is here given an unpropitious significance at 
variance with the content of the notes on line 60 and on Aeneid 
vi. 862. 

More germane to our problem is this fact, to which we can pin 
our faith. The transfer of the omen to the birth of Vergil must 
have been made by a biographer or critic whose bias to the poet 
was friendly. In the Suetonian Life we have ample testimony as 
to the literary feud of which the name and the fame of Vergil were 
the center, even in his lifetime. The vestiges of sympathetic and 
apologetic writers who dealt with the career of the poet are here 
crossed by many traces of critics hostile to his work and slanderous 
of his character. Among friendly critics we must place, of course, 
Varius, who, as Quintilian Inst. x. 3. 8 proves, treated in some 
formal way biographical facts pertaining to Vergil. Eros, the sec- 
retary of Vergil in the poet’s declining years (Brummer, ll. 114 f.), 
would presumably have only praise of his master to relate. Last, 
but not least among champions of Vergil, must be mentioned Asconius 
Pedianus. When we meditate upon the number of possibilities latent 
in the reference of Aulus Gellius xvii. 10. 2 to amici . . . . familiares- 
que P. Vergilit in his quae de ingenio moribusque eius tradiderunt, to 
try to localize exactly the agent responsible for the application of 
the lines of the Eclogue to the poet himself would seem to be sheer 
Alexandrianism. Suffice it to say that, if we canvass plausibilities, 
Asconius Pedianus would present the strongest claims. The passage 
from Servius alluded to above shows that Asconius busied himself 
prayerfully with the problem of the identity of the puer. He 


1 Marx, Neue Jahrbb., I (1898), 106, regards Servius’ information about Saloninus 
as authentic and based on documentary sources. See Klebs, Prosop., I, 169, No. 1038; 
K. Kunst, BPhw, XL (1920), 694 f. 
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cannot have failed to be alive to the value of the omen as prophetic 
of future greatness. His book entitled Contra obtrectatores Vergilii 
may well have had a formal vita prefixed to it, as had been the 
practice in connection with treatises on literary subjects and genres 
from the time’of Aristotle on. Certainly it incorporated biographical 
data; the apologetic tenor of Asconius’ version of the tittle-tattle 
concerning a liaison between Vergil and Plotia Hieria points straight 
to a work conceived in a spirit of rehabilitation. Hence the source 
of the citation in the Suetonian Life (Brummer, Il. 32 f.) can hardly 
have lain elsewhere than in the Contra obtrectatores. The apologist, 
because of the very pressure exercised upon him by the disparage- 
ments and the aspersions to which he undertakes to put the quietus, 
develops a keen eye for data usable as a counterblast. No shred of 
evidence was too tenuous for the ancient encomiast or apologist to 
turn to his own ends in the effort to portray his hero as teres atque 
rotundus. When there was a dearth of facts, imagination could 
supply them, and commit no breach of literary ethics. To those 
detractors of Vergil who had assailed his personal character, harped 
on his alleged literary crimes, and branded his works as the pro- 
ductions of a botcher, destitute of real claim to greatness, what 
answer would be more in point than the assurance that in his face 
at birth had shone the sign that he was made of more than common 
clay ? 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 














EGO EMPHATIC AND UNEMPHATIC, IN RISES AND FALLS 
OF OLD LATIN DRAMATIC VERSE 


By E. A. SONNENSCHEIN 


It is commonly believed that the pronouns ego, tu, etc., are only 
expressed when emphatic; and this dogma has recently been made 
one of the foundation stones of a doctrine of “recessive words” in 
OL. verse by Professor Phillimore in the Classical Review. My 
object here is not to criticize Professor Phillimore’s doctrine as a 
whole; but the present inquiry was suggested to me by his ‘‘Teren- 
tiana,” and it has resulted in convincing me that the dogma that ego 
is always and necessarily emphatic is a mere a priori assumption.! . 
This is, indeed, a paradox; but ‘the time shall give it proof.” In 
this article I have made only a beginning of the demonstration. Ego 
occurs over two thousand times in Plautus alone. But I have exam- 
ined all the Plautine and Terentian instances in which it is used 
with the common verbs eo, eam, ibo, abeo, abeam, and a great many of 
those with verbs of “knowing,” “perceiving,” and the like. (e.g., 
scio, nescio, novi, audio, video), and a few with sum. My examination 
has been conducted entirely without prejudice; I have included all 
examples as they came to hand. If anyone is sceptical, let him 
experiment with ego facio or ego with a verb of “saying.” 

But I have attempted more than the making of a list of emphatic 
and unemphatic instances; I have classified them in such a way as 
to show the relation of emphasis and non-emphasis to the “rise” 
and the “fall” of the foot. It is commonly asserted that Plautus 
and Terence tried to secure in every foot coincidence of word-accent 
or sentence-accent with the so-called ‘“‘ictus” of the verse. But, as 
Professor Housman said to me last summer, if they aimed at this, 
how is it that they were not more successful? I cannot, of course, 
deal with this big question here; but my instances will provide mate- 
rial for considering to what extent the Ritschlian doctrine is true in 

1 Classical Review, XXXIV, 62: ‘‘We know that these are only expressed when 


emphatic; otherwise the inflexion of the verb is sufficient to indicate the person.’ (Italics 
mine.) 


(CLassIcaL PatLoLoey XVI, July, 1921] 231 
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a limited (very limited) field! Whether there was actually any such 
thing as “ictus” in the delivery of OL. verse is immaterial to my 
present argument. I avoid the term and its implications altogether. 
By the “rise” of the foot I mean the part which is commonly called 
the “arsis” in this country and the “thesis” in America. It will 
readily be conceded that this is the more prominent part of the foot, 
whether stressed with an “ictus” or not. By the “fall” I mean the 
other part (the “thesis” or ‘“‘arsis’’), i.e., the less prominent part. 
For my present purposes iambic and trochaic meters can be treated 
side by side; it makes no difference whether the rise precedes the 
fall, or vice versa. Thus my instances include trochaic lines like 
Persa 198: PAE. Eo ego. TO. I sane: égo domum ibo. Face 
rem hanc cum cura geras (where the first ego is unemphatic and the 
second emphatic); and iambic lines like Stich, 731: Ego tu sum, 
tu’s ego; unianimi sumus (where both the ego’s, though they stand 
in the fall, are emphatic, like the tu’s). I also include some ana- 
paestic, bacchiac, and cretic lines. 

Emphasis is a matter of the sense of the passage, and must be 
considered altogether apart from the structure of the verse. But 
there is one difficulty which must be faced at once; opinions will 
differ as to whether an ego is emphatic or not. I cannot expect my 
readers to agree with me in all cases; indeed many instances occur 
in which I am not sure myself. These I enter under the heading 
“doubtful.”” Some of them will probably be regarded as emphatic. 
But making allowances for considerable differences of opinion on this 
point, I venture to think that I have established many clear cases 
both of emphasis and of the total absence of emphasis. In the 
writing of verse a non-significant ego is an obvious convenience, of 
which modern emenders have not been slow to avail themselves, 
and sometimes with excellent results, e.g., iu Asin. 869, Cist. 510, 
Men. 471, 961. 

The word ego may stand in four different relations to the rise 
and fall: 

1. The first syllable (e-) may begin a disyllabic rise, as in ego 
do|mum ibo, Persa 198 tr. (quoted above), and Ego eo in|tro, Ad. 706 


1 The word ego like other disyllabic words (Quintilian i.5.31), had an accent on 
the first syllable, whether it was emphatic or not. When it was emphatic, that accent 
was, I imagine, intensified in pronunciation. An unemphatic ego was probably pro- 
nouneed with as light an accent as was possible. 
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tr... This, the first half of the rise, I call “the place of honour,” 
because it is the most prominent position which the syllable can 
occupy. The rise as a whole is more prominent then the fall; and 
of the rise the first mora is the more prominent part. This is gener- 
ally recognized in the doctrine that it was on this part of the rise 
that the “ictus” fell—if there was an ictus. 

2. The first syllable (e-) may form the second half of a di- 
syllabic rise, as in Eo ego: i sane, Persa 198 tr.; Qué egoelam? Men. 
115 cretic. 

3. The first syllable (e-) may form a monosyllabic fall, as in 
Intro ego hinc eo, Amph. 1039 tr., or the first half of a disyllabic fall, 
as in Ego eo ad forum, Asin. 108 ia. These two cases are not worth 
separating. 

4. The first syllable (e-) may form the second half of a disyllabic 
fall, as in Sed quid elgo hic in lamentando, Mere. 218 tr. 


CLASSIFICATION OF INSTANCES? 


1. e-at the beginning of a rise (as in the common formula Egone ? 
Tine, Capt. 857, Epid. 575, Mil. 439, Most. 955, Stich. 635, Trin. 
634): (a) Emphatic: Amph. 1035, Asin. 378, Bacch. 78 (or, with 
hiatus at change of speakers, under heading (2), Curc, 553, Epid. 
5650 (middle of line), Merc. 453 (middle of line), Mil. 478, Persa 
198, 217 (middle of line; eo supplied by Ritschl)* 588, Peon. 592, 
Psgeup. 979, Rud. 967, 1174; Truc. 848; Terence, Ad. 706, Eun. 216, 
970. (b) Unemphatic: Epid. 550 (beginning of line), 635, Mil. 299, 
Pseud. 1196, Sticu. 66. (c) Doubtful: Bacch. 1055, Cas. 778, Cist. 
148, Curc. 588, Merc. 147, 453 (beginning of line), Mil. 478, Pseud. 
891, 914, 1252, Rud. 956, Stich. 23, Truc. 98, 302, Terence Eun. 807. 


1tr.=trochaic; ia.=iambic. In this line of Terence (Ad. 706) we have the only 
departure from the rule of Plautine usage observed by Seyffert (Berl. Phil. Woch., 
p. 343, 1889) that the order of words in the expression meaning ‘“‘I go”’ is Eo ego at 
the beginning of trochaic lines and Ego eo at the beginning of iambic lines. 

2 As emphatic, unemphatic, or doubtful, arranged under the foregoing headings, 
1, 2, 3, 4. In the list which follows examples with verbs of ‘going’ are printed in 
heavy type, those with verbs of ‘ perceiving’ or ‘knowing’ in italics and those with the 
verb sum in small capitals. 

3 This eo is abandoned in the ed. min., but with questionable propriety, for the 
editors have admitted a line with an unrhythmical fifth rise. See my article in Class. 


Rev., XX, 156 ff., and my note on Mostellaria 656 in the 2d ed. of that play (Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1907). 
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2. e- at the end of a rise: (a) Emphatic: Asin. 300 (beginning 
of line), Aul. 743, Cas. 355 (here the verbs are also emphatic, more 
so than ego), Mil. 259, Most. 362, Poen. 1330, Pseud. 12, Rud. 964, 
1174, Stich. 567. (b) Unemphatic: Amph. 781,! Aul. 734, 616, 822, 
Epid. 44, 246, 458, Men. 115, 1062, 1070, Merc. 6, 385, Mil. 289, 331, 
1281, 1325, Most. 365, Persa 198, 217 (beginning of line), 616, Poen, 
1122, 1296, Pseud. 347, Rud. 333, 450, 739, Stich. 79, 474, Trin. 639. 
Truc. 296, 421, 484, 811; Terence Haut. 586. (c) Doubtful: Capt. 
326, Most. 334 (here both the reading and the emphasis are uncer- 
tain), Persa 276, Poen. 1208. 

3. e- at the beginning of a fall or forming the whole fall: (a) 
Emphatic: Men. 996, Poen. 123, Pseud. 1327, Rup. 1173 (“I am he 
who begot you’’), Sticu. 731, Trin. 81, Terence Ad. 277, Eun. 494. 
(b) Unemphatic: Amph. 263, 264, 792, 1039, Asin. 108 (B: Eo ego 
CD), 116, 131, 300 (middle of line), 869, AuL. 89, 104, 796, 812 (bis), 
Baccu. 623, Capt. 317, Cas. 167 (hic emphatic), 303, 790, Curc. 229, 
Epid. 4, 634, Men. 96, 471, 852, 1001, Merc. 598, Mil. 236, 1012, 
1279, 1345, Persa 75, 615, Poen. 190, 1046, Psrup. 607, 908, 977, 
Rud. 403, 958, 963, 1013 (beginning of line),? 1056 (‘I am that man,” 
not “J am that man’’), 1184, Stich. 250, 537, Trin. 582, 996, T’ruc. 
322; Terence Ad. 435 (‘Yes indeed, I will get out of this place”’; 
there is no contrast between the speaker and any other person; cf. 
Cic. Att. xiii. 43: “Yes, my friend, you are right; I will avail myself 
of the postponement”; see Purser’s translation, Correspondence of 
Cic, V, 157), ibid. 604 (‘Oh no, I will go with you; cf. ll. 598 ff.: 
not “J on the contrary”), Eun. 580. (c) Doubtful: Aul. 579, 
Bacch. 348 (eo supplied by Ritschl), 1060, Capt. 126, 325, 919, 
Cas. 526, Epid. 147, 153, Men. 636, Mil. 456, Poen. 379, Pseud. 169, 
959, 978, Stich. 74, Trin. 283; Terence, Haut. 211. The reading is 
uncertain in Mil. 812, Most. 853 (Ego abeo A). 


1In questions like this and several of the following instances the unemphatic 
character of the ego is specially clear. 


2 This is the only instance in Plautus of this order of words (Abeo ego); elsewhere 
the ego always precedes the abeo. But I am not inclined to standardize the line by 
reading here Ego abeo, as has been suggested by Seyffert and others. The usual order 
is determined by purely metrical reasons; but where the second syllable of ego is elided 
and the word is unemphatic, the order Abeo ego is justified. The second ego in this 
line is emphatic, but hardly the first. 
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4, e— at the end of a fall: (a2) Emphatic: Pseud. 561; Terence, 
Phorm. 209 (abeo understood). (b) Unemphatic: Epid. 537, Merc. 
218, Pseud. 239 b, 962, Trin. 818.1 


SUMMARY?” 


Even if all the doubtful instances be counted as emphatic, the 
unemphatic would stand to the emphatic as 95:74. A modest induc- 
tion, then, is that the unemphatic ego is distinctly commoner than the 
emphatic ego in Plautus and Terence. 

As to the illustration of these instances (neglecting the doubtful 
ones), I have found that of the 37 emphatic ego’s 18 occur in the place 
of honor (1) and 19 in the other places (2, 3, 4). Now if these 37 
were distributed evenly among the four places, without preference 
for any one place over any other, we should get an average of about 
9 for each place. Instead of that we find that the emphatic ego 
occurs about twice as often in the place of honor as we should expect 
it to occur if no preference for this place existed in the mind of 
the poet. Again, of the 95 unemphatic ego’s 90 occur in the non- 
prominent places (2, 3, 4) and only 5 in the place of honor (1). The 
average number for each place, if the 95 were evenly distributed, 
would be 23.75. But we actually find that the unemphatic ego 
occurs nearly 3.8 times as often in the non-prominent places as it 
would be expected to occur if there were no preference in the mind 
of the poets. Or, if we compare the occurrences of the emphatic with 
those of the unemphatic ego in the place of honor, we find that they 
stand as 18:5. And on the same principle the occurrences of the 
unemphatic ego stand to those of the emphatic ego in the non- 
prominent places as 90:19. My inference is that Plautus and Terence 
had a distinct preference for putting an emphatic ego into the most 
prominent position, and for relegating an unemphatic ego to a position 
which was less prominent, so far as the exigencies of the meter per- 
mitted. (I have made no attempt at comparing the three positions 
2, 3, 4 with one another in respect of their prominence or attraction 


1To be read with hiatus at the change of speakers. This is the only line of 
Plautus in which the order eo ego appears in an iambic line (in the second foot; cf. 
above, p. 233, note 1). Note also that both the pronoun and the verb stand in the fall, 
but the pronoun after the verb—probably because of the complete abse nce of emphasis. 


2 Out of 169 instances, 37 emphatic, 95 unemphatic, 37 doubtful. 
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for an emphatic ego: so far as I see, there is no marked difference 
between them in this respect.) 

How about other Latin writers? Kiihner-Stegmann (Syntaz, 
I, 596 f.) mentions among exceptions to the ordinary rule the follow- 
ing examples from the ‘‘ Umgangssprache”’ Cic. Ait. vi. 9. 4, Fam. 
viii. 10. 3, and some instances where ego is used for the sake of ‘‘ Deut- 
lichkeit.” It is curious how little even the big grammars have to 
say on the subject. During the course of my investigation I con- 
sulted Dr. Mackail as to his general impression on the matter, but 
without telling him of my results. In reply he referred me to the 
following passages of Horace’s Odes. I will insert his comments in 
quotation marks: “no emphasis”: 1.16.25; 1.18.11; iii.14.27; 
iii.19.21; ‘almost redundant”: i.20.2; “‘little or no emphasis’’: 
ii.27.7; iii.27.18; “little if any emphasis”: iii.14.14; “slight 
emphasis”: 1.23.9; ‘‘some emphasis”: ii.7.26; “high rhetorical 
emphasis”: iii.5.18. On ii.20.1 ff. he remarks “rather rhetorical 
variation than emphasis; for in non ferar, where the stress to be laid 
on the speaker’s identity is the same, no ego was used or needed.”’ 
On iii.30.7 he remarks ‘“‘a very interesting case, because the whole 
ode is emphatically personal, and there is no ego attached to exegi, 
moriar, dicar, only to crescam. This ego is a stylistic variation: 
certainly it does not mean that more stress is laid on the personal 
note in crescam than in the other verbs.” I may add that in all these 
instances the ego comes into a non-prominent part of the verse. 

My general impression is that, not only in popular speech but also 
in the earliest literary Latin that we have, a usage had grown up in 
which the pronoun was added to the finite verb merely for the sake 
of explicitness, and without any intention of expressing emphasis. 
This usage was probably due in some degree to blunting of the feeling 
for significance in the verbal inflexions, and to it is to be traced the 
origin of the unemphatic French je.'! It is noteworthy that late 
Latin, from the first century a.pD. onward, shows a growth in the , 
usage of ego, tu, and ille with a finite verb, and this usage must have 
become widespread by the time French was developed out of Latin. 


1In Italian and Spanish, on the other hand, the subject-pronoun is as a rule 
unexpressed when it is unemphatic and when the meaning is clear from the context. 
These two languages are able to distinguish the persons by the verb-inflexions more 
clearly than French. 
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The history of the pronouns in the Germanic languages is the same; 
they started, like Sanskrit and the other members of the Indo- 
European family, with the usage which is preserved in Gothic (e.g. 
gvitha = éyw), but gradually the pronouns came in (e.g. zk gvitha= 
éyw Aéyw, Matt. 5:22; here the 7k is emphatic; see Grimm, Deutsche 
Gramm., IV, 201f.). In the later Germanic dialects, such as Old 
High German and Anglo-Saxon, the use of the pronoun, sometimes 
for emphasis but generally without emphasis, became the rule (with 
certain exceptions, and survivals of the older usage). The history 
of the Latin usage seems to be in general quite analogous to this: 
here too a usage sprang up in which there was no more difference in 
meaning between (say) eo and eo ego or ego eo than there is in modern 
English between “‘Thank you” and “I thank you” (which differs 
only in being slightly more formal), or between “would that” and 
“T would that,” “Pray heaven” and “I pray heaven,’ etc." 

? Professor Housman, after seeing the foregoing article, says, ‘‘I have not gone 
through your examples to see whether I agree with you in particular cases, but I do 
agree that the nominative of the personal pronoun is used without emphasis. This 


is clearest where tu is found with the indefinite second person subjunctive, as in Ovid 
Met. iv. 400: quod tu nec tenebras nec posses dicere lucem. 








THE MEGARIAN DECREES 


By Rosert J. BoNNER 


The earlier discussions of the Megarian decrees were confined 
mainly to the question of their date, number, and authorship. 
The results of these investigations have been conveniently sum- 
marized by Busolt! whose conservative conclusions regarding the 
questions at issue have been generally accepted. More recently 
the recognition of the importance of economic factors in ancient 
history has aroused fresh interest in the commercial policy of Athens 
as a contributing cause of the Peloponnesian War.? In the main 
Busolt’s verdicts are sound, but in two instances he has accepted 
views not warranted by the available evidence. 

The period during which the decrees could have been in operation 
falls into three divisions, beginning respectively with the secession 
of Megara in 446, Athenian intervention in Corcyra in 433, and the 
opening of the Peloponnesian War in 431. No ancient source 


definitely records any steps taken by Athens to put economic pres- 
sure upon Megara during the first period. Duncker* was the first 
to suggest that Aristophanes refers to this period in Acharnians 
515-23: 


Hpav yap dvpes, oxi THv moAw A€yw, 
pepvnoGe Tov’, Ste odxi THv wodw A€yw, 
GAN’ avipdpia poxOnpd, wapaxexoupeva, 
Gripe kai mapaonpa Kai rapageva, 
éovxopavre: Meyapéwv Ta xAavionea: 

Kel mov aixvov (orev 7) Aaywdvov 

} xoupidiov 7 oxopodov 4 xovdpous aXas, 
tavt’ hv Meyapixa xdrerpat’ atOnpepov 
kai Tatra piv di) opexpa Kdmixwpua. 


1 Griechische Geschichte, III (1904), 2, p. 811; Thieme (Quaestionum comicarum 
ad Periclem pertinentium capita tria [1908], pp. 30 ff.) gives a fuller bibliography. 

2Cf. Cornford, Thucydides Mythistoricus (1907); Grundy, Thucydides and His 
History (1911); Ferguson, ‘‘Economic Causes of Wars in Ancient Greece,’’ The Mili- 
tary Historian and Economist, I (1916), 141-52. Hugo Grotius (Mare liberum [1609]) 
regarded the Megarian legislation as the cause of the war. 

3 Geschichte des Alterthums, IX, 329, 350. 
(CLASSICAL PHILOLoey XVI, July, 1921] 238 
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Two different explanations of the situation pictured by Aristoph- 
anes have been advanced. Klett,! developing Duncker’s suggestion, 
argues that immediately after the secession the Megarians were 
excluded from the Attic market; the exclusion from the harbors of the 
empire occurred in the second period. Busolt accepts this view 
with a slight modification as to the time. Instead of “immediately 
after the events of 446” he puts the exclusion from the Attic market 
“‘some time before the summer of 433.’’ This view has been generally 
accepted by recent editors of the Acharnians. Others see only a 
stringent enforcement of the regular customs laws ir the hostile 
spirit engendered by the Megarian defection. 

The references to this period found in Thucydides are not of 
much assistance in deciding between these rival views. The Corin- 
thian who appeared before the Athenian assembly in July, 433, to 
urge them to reject the proffered Corcyraean alliance, must have had 
in mind Athenian policy toward Megara during this period when he 
says: “It would be, rather, the prudent course to remove something 
of the suspicion (jroyia) which has heretofore existed on account 
of the Megarians” (i. 42.2). Perhaps also the érepa obk ddtya duadopa 
(i. 67. 4) mentioned by the Megarians at the first Spartan congress 
may include grievances growing out of Athenian commercial policy 
toward Megara. izoyvia would seem to be too mild a term even 
for Corinthians to use if the Megarians had actually been excluded 
from the Athenian market by discriminatory legislation. But the 
Corinthians speak softly, for they are asking a favor. On the other 
hand, however, why should Corinth take umbrage at the strict 
enforcement of the regular Athenian customs laws? The answer lies 
ready to hand in Thucydides’ narrative. When Megara joined the 
Athenian confederacy in 459, Thucydides remarks: “It was chiefly 
on this account that the vehement hatred of the Corinthians for 
the Athenians first arose.’’ The Corinthian speaker at the first 
Spartan congress says: ‘We know too by what methods the Atheni- 
ans move against their neighbors—that it is here a little and there 
a little” (i. 69.3). Being in this frame of mind, it is not impossible 
that the Corinthians should have viewed with grave concern the 


1 “Das megarische Psephisma,”’ Korrespondenzblatt fiir die Schulen Wiarttembergs, 
XXXVIII, 357 ff. 
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harsh and vexatious enforcement of the customs regulations lest 
the Megarians might be induced again to desert the Peloponnesian 
confederacy in order to have fair, if not favored, treatment in such 
a convenient market. While the Corinthian attitude is more intelli- 
gible if there was an embargo upon Megarian trade with Athens, it 
is still not incompatible with the other theory. 

Against the embargo theory there are several arguments that 
are not to be lightly rejected. Aristophanes expressly urges that the 
city is not to be blamed for the state of affairs he has described, 
but certain despicable persons, sycophants such as he brings upon 

the stage in a subsequent scene.! This would seem to imply very 
' clearly that there was no legislative enactment regarding Megarian 
trade.2 To the same effect is the statement that, bad as the situation 
was, it was just what one might expect in Athens (ér:xdpia)* and 
trivial in comparison with the anti-Megarian legislation which fol- 
lowed: 


évrevOev dpy7 Mepexdens otAvpmuos 


ériBa vopous' domep oxddua yeypappevous, 

ds xp?) Meyapéas pyre yi par’ év dyopg 

par’ év Oadarry pyr’ év otpave pévery. 
Infringements of customs laws were dealt with by means of ddors.5 
The property involved was sold and the informer received one half 
of the proceeds. This is precisely what happened in the case of 
Megarian offenders. The situation described in lines 515-23 can be 
quite satisfactorily explained without assuming special legislation. 
Indeed, much of the effectiveness of the attack on Pericles is lost 
if he merely put through additional legislation. 


1 When the Megarian (ll. 820-21) comes to the market of Dicaeopolis and sees 
the sycophant, he exclaims: ‘‘The same old story. Here comes the beginning of our 
woes.”” The audience would naturally regard this scene as an illustration of ll. 515-23. 

2? Thieme believes there was no special law, but sees no support for his view in 
this statement which he regards as a comic exaggeration. 

3 In a subsequent scene (1. 900) the Boeotian asks in exchange for his wares some- 
thing peculiar to Athens, 8 tt y’ gor’ ’AOdvats, &y Bowrotow dé yh, i.e., something 
émixw@piov in Athens, a sycophant. 

4 There is no significance in the plural véuous; a few lines below the same legisla- 
tion is described as to rd Whidiopa, 7d dtd Tas Aatxaorpias. Thieme thinks the plural 
refers to the different sections of the law. It is mere exaggeration. 

5 Cf. Lipsius, Das attische Recht, p. 310. 
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The decree of Charinus as reported by Plutarch' provided for 
(a) truceless war against Megara, (b) semi-annual invasions, (c) the 
exclusion of Megarians from Attica on pain of death, (d) the burial of 
the herald Anthemocritus at the Thriasian gate. Holzapfel? argued 
that the decree was spurious because, while the exclusion could only 
have been decreed during peace, other provisions are war measures. 
He believed that this is really the Periclean decree excluding Megarians 
from the market of Attica and the ports of the empire. At a later 
time someone added to the original decree provisions to explain the 
semi-annual invasions, and intensified the exclusion clause on the 
basis of the vigorous language of Aristophanes (Acharnians 533-34). 
This theory was not received with much favor. The prevailing 
view now is that the Charinus decree is distinct from the exclusion 
decree and was passed at the instance of Pericles between the attack 
on Plataea and the invasion of Attica.’ 

Thieme has revived Holzapfel’s theory and attempted to prove 
that the clause which forbade Megarians on pain of death to set foot 
on Attic soil could not have been in force when the Acharnians was 
produced (424 B.c.) because the sycophant denounces the Megarian 
and his goods as of enemy origin‘ exactly as the second sycophant 
does in the case of the Boeotian, instead of haling him off to death 
under the law of Charinus. Moreover, such a proceeding would in 
Thieme’s opinion have reached the height of comic humor.’ If 
regular legal procedure is to be insisted upon it may be pointed out 
that in real life ¢ac1s would certainly not be the normal procedure to 
be adopted in the case of the Boeotian, an enemy alien found within 
the gates. But naturally in both cases the sycophant chose the 


1 Pericles xxx. 2: d&oroviov pév elvar kai dxhpuxrov éxOparv, ds 5’ dv éxiBA ris "Arrixis 
Mevyapéwy Oavary Snuwdcba. 


2 Griechische Geschichte 489-413, pp. 176 ff.; Berliner Studien, VII, 89 ff. 
3 Cf. Busolt, op. cit., III, 2, p. 814, n. 4. 
47a xotplica roivuy ym pavd radi 
mwodéuta kai cé. [Achar. 818 f.] 
ooo GYM Tolvuy ddl 


dalyw rodeuta ravrayi. 


kal oé ye hava mpds roiode. [Ibid., 911 f.] 
5 ‘“*Nam summa vi comica hos versus instruxisset si Megarensem . . . . morte 
multatum iri significasset ob id solum quod intravit Atticam.”—Op. cit., p. 42. 
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more lucrative process in preference to summary arrest (azaywy7). 
He would share in the confiscated property to the extent of one half; 
but the death of the poor, starved Megarian would have profited 
him nothing. Aristophanes was not primarily concerned with the 
realities of the situation he imagined; he was interested first and 
foremost in amusing his audience. And I fancy most of his readers 
will be thankful that he did not indulge in the type of humor which 
Thieme approves. 

Thieme develops the suggestion of Holzapfel that part of the 
Charinus decree might have been drawn from Aristophanes: 

Sed quae de implacabili bello et de necandis iis Megarensibus legimus, 
qui intraverint Atticam, idem Holzapfel iam diu recte intellexit fortasse 


nata esse, si quis perperam explicavit Aristophanis Acharensium haec 
verba 


. ees pyre yy pyr’ év dyopa 
pyr’ év Oaddrry pyr’ év obpave pevav. 


It is impossible to treat seriously a suggestion that any Athenian 
could have misunderstood the exuberant exaggeration of the comedian 
even if he did not catch the echo of Timocreon’s! popular drinking- 
song: 

adperev o’, & rupdré TAotre, 

pyre yn pyr’ év Oadrdooy 

par’ év ovpave paviper, 

GANG Taptapov Te vatew 

kat Axépovra: dia o& yap wav’ 

éor’ év dvOpwros Kaxd. 

The text of the exclusion decree has not been preserved, but 
Thucydides is in all probability quoting from it when he says the 
Megarians were ordered pu) xpijo8at rots Aipéot rots év TH ’AOnvaiwv 
apxh unde rH "Arrixy ayopeG (i. 1389). They were not even allowed to 
enter the ports for any purpose. The effect of this provision was 
literally to close the Aegean to them, for without a single friendly 
port in the islands or littoral the Megarians could not venture far 
afield; they would be confined to coasting voyages about the Pelopon- 
nesus. Pseudo-Xenophon? is right when he says that those who 
oppose Athens od xpnoovra rij Oadarry. 

1 Scholiast on Acharnians 532. 


2 Polity of the Athenians ii. 12; cf. Thuc. iii. 6: xal rijs wey Oaddaoons elpyor uh 
xpjaGa. rods MuriAnvaious. 
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The ostensible reason for this stringent decree was that the 
Megarians had “harbored runaway slaves and cultivated sacred 
and disputed land.”! But the real purpose was to coerce them into 
joining the Athenian empire again.? A passage in Isocrates (viii. 36) 
contains a clear statement of the policy back of the Megarian decrees. 
Complaining of the activities of pernicious politicians who accept 
bribes to stir up war, he says: ‘‘They have the assurance to tell us 
that we ought to imitate our ancestors and not permit those who 
are unwilling to pay tribute to sail the seas.’’ Isocrates certainly 
has the Megarian policy in mind when he inquires: ‘“ Are these men 
advising us to imitate those who controlled the city before the 
Decelean War? Ifso, they are advising us to run the risk of annihila- 
tion.” The continuous military and diplomatic® efforts of Athens 
against Megara throughout the Ten Years’ War show that she 
was pursuing a definite policy of annexation. In the peace confer- 
ence at the end of the Lysistrata (1. 1170), produced in 411, the 
Athenian demand for ra Meyapixa oxédy is a malicious reference to 
this persistent but now wholly unrealizable war aim to which Aris- 
tophanes had always been opposed. 

The Megarians claimed that their exclusion from the Attic 
market and the ports of the empire was contrary to the Thirty 
Years’ Truce; Pericles denied their contention categorically. 
Kriiger* believes that the Megarians had in mind a specific 


1 Thue. i. 139. 


2 Grundy, op. cit., p. 78, 5: ‘To a state situated as Megara the decree meant 
starvation; to her colleagues in the Peloponnesian league it meant that Athens aimed 
at getting control of the isthmus by forcing Megara into submission.” 


3 The close blockade by a squadron based on Salamis (Thuc. ii. 93) ; the semi-annual 
invasions; the capture of Nicaea, the Aegean port of Megara; the major offensive in 
424-423; the demand for both ports in the abortive peace negotiations of 425; and the 
retention of Nicaea according to the terms of the peace of Nicias. An interesting 
example of the use of economic pressure to secure political results occurs in our own 
history. It was expected that the withdrawal from the reciprocity treaty with Great 
Britain in 1865 would force Canada to join the Union. 


4 Historisch-philologische Studien, p. 195. Busolt (op. cit., III, 2, p. 833, n. 1) 
gives the views of the other historians. He himself goes so far as to maintain that the 
treaty contained a provision guaranteeing ‘‘freien Handelsverkehr”’ (III, 1, 437). 
Grundy (op. cit., p. 325) says: ‘‘There seems to have been a clause in the Thirty 
Years’ Peace of 446 which stipulated for free access to the Athenian market for states 
of the Peloponnesian League.’’ In support of this position he cites only the Megarian 
claim that their treatment was contrary to the treaty. 
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provision covering this point and accounts for Pericles’ position by 
supposing that the provision was indefinite, “eine Bestimmung, 
vielleicht nur eine ganz allgemeine, z.B. die, dass in Beziehung auf 
diesen Punkt das sonst in Friedenszeiten unter den Hellenen iibliche 
Volkerrecht Geltung haben sollte.” In support of this view he cites 
Plutarch’s statement that the Megarians claimed that their exclusion 
was Tapa Ta Kowa dSikata Kal rods yeyevnuévous Spxous rots “EXAnow.! 
It is strange that no clause of this character is found in other treaties 
of the period. Thucydides gives the text of three treaties.2 Not 
one of them contains a clause even remotely resembling the 
provision assumed by Kriiger. Another objection to this theory 
lies in the Spartan fevnAacia. In the Athenian assembly Pericles 
rejects the Megarian claim, saying: ‘We will permit the Megar- 
ians to use our market and harbors if the Lacedaemonians on 
their part will cease putting in force their alien exclusion act in the 
case of us and our allies (for nothing in the treaty forbids either 
our action or theirs) (i. 144, Smith’s translation). A statement of 
Xenophon? seems to indicate that the law had fallen into desuetude, 
and there are indications that it was not rigorously enforced. It 
was rather in the nature of a police regulation used by the Ephors 
at their discretion to rid the city of undesirable aliens. At any rate, 
the Athenian populace believed that the law was in full force.‘ 
And the tone of Pericles’ reference to it in the funeral oration (ii. 39) 
suggests a measure of resentment: ‘‘We throw open our city to the 
whole world and never by deportations debar anyone from learning 
and seeing anything.’ Under these circumstances it is beyond 
belief that the Athenians consented to a provision which could be 
construed as a guaranty of “gegenseitigen Verkehr der Haupt- 
staaten”’ without reciprocity on the part of Sparta. 


1 Pericles xxix. 


2 The Peace of Nicias, Thuc. v. 18 ff.; the Athenian, Argive, and Mantinean 
alliance, v. 47; the Argive and Spartan Peace, v. 79. <A clause in the Peace of Nicias 
guarantees to all the right to visit the common temples by sea and land. 


3 Const. of Sparta xiv. 2. See Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités, 
Eevndagia. 


‘ Aristophanes Birds 1014. 
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An Athenian decree! of the year 428 discloses a situation which has 
several features in common with the Megarian dispute. Perdiccas, 
king of Macedonia, had excluded the people of Methone from Mace- 
donia and set limits to their coastwise sailing. -As Perdiccas was in 
alliance with Athens, and Methone was a subject city, Athens under- 
took to mediate and sent an embassy eimety Ilepdixxas, drt doxet 
dixatov eivac éav MeOwvaiovs rie Oararrm xpjoPa, pndé éxoetvar 
dpicaca, kai éav eloeuropevecOar Kabarep Téws és tiv xwpav. The 
Athenians base their protest on exactly the same grounds as do the 
Megarians. The action of Perdiccas is not dixaor, i.e., it is rapa 
Ta Kowa dixaa, “contrary to common justice.’ Consequently 
there is no need to assume a provision in the treaty as a basis for 
the protest. Anybody who had a grievance against a neighbor 
could make it. No one would think of stipulating in a treaty the 
observance of ra Kowa dixaca or 7d Kabeords Trois “EAAno. vompov 
(Thue. iii. 9.) 

There is, however, a sense in which the policy of Athens was a 
violation of the treaty. It is known that in the Thirty Years’ 
Truce as in the other treaties of the period there was a clause requiring 
the contracting parties to submit their differences to arbitration. 
In accordance with this provision Athens should have arbitrated her 
alleged grievances against Megara instead of resorting to reprisals. 
There is no evidence that the Megarians ever formulated their 
protest with reference to this particular clause. If they did, Pericles 
must have evaded the issue by wilfully misunderstanding the 
Megarian point of view and obscuring it in the Athenian assembly 
by comparing it with the Spartan exclusion act. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1 CJA, I, 40; Hicks and Hill, Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 60, ll. 18 ff. 





UTI LEGASSIT 
By W. H. Kir« 


The fact that the Roman jurists were not in the habit of going 
back of the Twelve Tables sufficiently explains why they found the 
base of testamentary succession in Twelve Tables v. 3, “uti legassit 
suae rei ita ius esto.” Modern writers agree that the wills made 
calatis comitiis and in procinctu were older than the code; they 
disagree as to the purpose of this clause, which does not implicitly 
recognize an existing institution (as the ancient right of the suus 
heres is recognized in v. 4, “‘si intestato moritur cui suus heres nec 
escit’”’), but enacts a new rule. 

One view is thus expressed by Girard, Droit romain, page 804: 

C’est une disposition qui a établi la liberté dans le testament primitive- 
ment soumis au contréle des comices Antérieurement c’était le 
peuple qui legabat, qui legem dicebat sur la res du testateur Désormais 
c’est le testateur qui fait sur tout cela une lex dont la soumission au peuple 
n’est plus que de pure forme. 

One objection to this I find in the word by which “having made 
no will” is expressed in v. 4. If in 450 B.c. legare was the technical 
term for “make a will,’ and if down to that year the act was regarded 
as a lex, not as a testamentum, some form of lex or legare with a 
negative might be expected in place of intestate. That compound 
cannot have been used in this sense until testari was well established 
as the technical term for the act in question and therefore not until 
the assembled citizens had come to be regarded as mere witnesses. 
Its employment in the Twelve Tables proves that the will, if it ever 
was an act of legislation, had ceased to be such long before the code 
was drawn up. 

Another difficulty I find in the etymology attributed to legare. 
The derivation of this verb from lez is as old at least as Ulpian 
(Reg. 24.1) and has been repeated by many modern writers from 
Brisson down. But the primitive sense postulated by this derivation 
does not agree with the sense of the compounds. These all mean 
“send,” delegare also ‘‘commit’’—-significations not easily or naturally 
(CuassicaL PaiLo.oeGy XVI, July, 1921] 246 
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developed from an original legem dicere.!_ I have no other etymology 
to offer; but if, setting aside the question of derivation, we look only 
at the sense, it is, I think, possible to conclude that the uses of the 
simple verb and its compounds are consistent with the assumption 
of a legare originally synonymous with mittere. 

The two verbs stand side by side in Lex Iul. munic. 150, “per 
legatos quos . . . . legarei mitti censuerint,” as their derivatives 
do in Cic. Verr. iii. 73, “dimisso atque ablegato consilio.” No 
doubt at this period the simple legare was already used only of sending 
in an Official capacity, as in Sall. Zug. 21. 4 and 25. 4. There is 
apparently a contrast between an unofficial and an official negotiator 
in Cic. Ait. x. 1. 4, “filium Brundisium de pace misit .... me 
legatum iri non arbitror”; Fam. iii. 8. 4, “privatae rei causa legari,”’ 
seems to be ironical. The substantive legatus is like Gallo-Latin 
missus; Sall. Iug. 83. 1, “legatos ad Bocchum mittit,” is paralleled 
by Greg. Tur. H. Fr. ii. 27, “missos ad regem dirigit,”’ except that 
Gregory uses mittere as freely as dirigere. With a dative legare 
denotes “send for the benefit of’? and consequently ‘“‘appoint as 
aide to”; the primary sense, still distinguishable in Manil. 57, “ne 
legaretur A. Gabinius Cn. Pompeio” (Pompey was abroad and the 
appointment was to be made by the senate), is quite lost in Fam. 
vi. 6. 10, “‘Cassium sibi legavit.” 

In the private law of the same period legare is apparently a 
synonym of dare: Lex Falcid., ‘ut eam pecuniam easque res qui- 
busque dare legare volet,” ibid., “quibus quid ita datum legatumve 
erit”’; and two centuries later Gaius, ii. 193, giving do lego as the 
formula for creating a legacy per vindicationem, adds: “sed et si 
alterum verbum positum sit, veluti ‘do’ aut ‘lego,’ aeque per vindica- 
tionem legatum est.” That this was the oldest form of legacy seems 
proved (Karlowa, Privatrecht, p. 916) by the name legatum,? derived 
from this formula and extended to other bequests made by other 
words. The formula itself is evidently drawn from the nuncupatio 
of the testator who was making a will per aes et libram, Gai. ii. 104, 


10Or legem ferre, as Jhering, Geist d. rém. Rechts, I, 146, interprets the verb. 
Vanitek, Etymol. Wérterb., gives as the primary meaning ‘etwas gesetzlich ver- 
fiigen oder thun.” 

2 Perhaps, also, by the fact that this form of legacy was confined to objects belong- 
ing to the testator ex iure Quiritium (Gai. ii. 196); the Twelve Tables said suae rei. 
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‘Sta do, ita lego, ita testor, itaque vos Quirites testimonium mihi 
perhibetote.’’ But here the words do and lego cannot be synonyms, 
else we should have ita do lego; each of the clauses introduced by 
ita denotes a different act. What lego means, appears from Plaut. 
Cas. 100, “quin potius quod legatumst tibi negotium id curas?” 
ef. Cic. Fam. xiii. 26. 2, “quibus ea negotia mandavimus,”’ Cael. 
Fam. viii. 1. 1, ‘“‘hunc laborem alteri delegavi.’”’ Gaius in his account 
of the oral will per aes et libram, says ii. 102, “‘amico familiam suam 

- mancipio dabat eumque rogabat quid cuique post mortem 
suam dari vellet, [103] familiae emptor . . . . heredis locum optine- 
bat et ob id ei mandabat testator quid,” etc. In the testator’s 
nuncupatio the word lego corresponds to the rogabat and mandabat 
of Gaius. Ita do, “thus I give,” expresses the conveyance of the 
property to the beneficiaries; ita lego, “thus I commit,’’ expresses the 
charge laid upon the executor of consummating the conveyance; 
the execution of the will was a negotiwm quod legatum fuit. The 
verb legare has here, as in Plaut. Cas. loc. cit., a sense belonging not 
to the simple mittere, but to its compound committere and to the 
compound delegare. 

In the earlier, purely oral, will the executor was the familiae 
emptor; his formal appointment was made by the words which he 
himself uttered in effecting the mancipation, Gai. ii. 104, “familiam 
pecuniamque tuam endo mandatela tua custodelaque mea! esse 
aio eaque, quo tu iure testamentum facere possis secundum legem 
puplicam, hoc aere ... . esto mihi empta.’”’ When the written 
will was introduced, the testator appointed the real executor by 
the words ille heres esto. Thus the commission which had previously 
been given to the familiae emptor was now given to the heir; -the 
nuncupatory formula referred not to the preceding oral declarations, 
the fuller nuncupatio (Karlowa, p. 855, Girard, p. 809 n. 2), of the 
testator, but to the document which he exhibited to the witnesses. 
Into this document the words do lego were introduced, so that the 


1 This reading of Seckel and Kibler seems to me preferable to that of Kriger 
and Studemund, endo mandatelam custodelamque meam. But it is important to note 
that, as Girard says, ‘‘qu’on admette une restitution ou l’autre, la formule atteste 
toujours que le familiae emptor n’est pas destiné & conserver l’hérédité.”” Also with 
either reading the phrase constitutes, as Karlowa and Sohm both say, an acknowl- 
edgment by the familiae emptor that he is the mandatary of the testator. 
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vesting of title in beneficiaries other than the heir! was effected by 
the same words as before. It is probable that the word lego alike 
in the nuncupatio and in the tabulae testamenti was at first under- 
stood as referring to the heir; it may have been still so understood 
in the time of Plautus. When the verb had ceased to be used, as 
Plautus could still use it, in the sense of mandare, do lego became 
merely a traditional formula; finally the second verb was under- 
stood as synonymous with the first. 

I have said that ita do expressed a conveyance of ownership to 
the beneficiaries; Maine, Ancient Law, chapter vi, and Sohm, 
Institutes, page 544 (Eng. tr.), call the familiae emptor owner of the 
estate which was mancipated to him. But the words do and lego 
can hardly have been used otherwise in the oral than in the written 
will; and in the latter they vested ownership in the legatee 
(Gai. ii. 194), not in the heir. Moreover the words of mancipation 
show that the familiae emptor did not become owner. In the man- 
cipation of a child the purchaser and intending manumitter claimed 
the child as his (Gai. i. 119, ‘‘meum esse aio’’); he had to acquire 
ownership, because he could not manumit or remancipate one who 
was not his own. But the familiae emptor claimed only that the 
estate was in his custody to act as the testator’s agent? and make the 
latter’s gift effective by conveying possession. The rule of the 
Twelve Tables vi. 1, ‘cum nexum faciet mancipiumque uti lingua 
nuncupassit ita ius esto,’”’ applies here. The law will recognize in 
the person receiving by mancipation ownership or merely custody, 
according as he claims the one or the other. 

The comitial will and that made in procinctu were founded in 
ancient custom. The will per aes et libram (in its first form really 
an imperfect conveyance inter vivos, to be perfected, after the death 
of the conveyor, by his agent) must have been in its inception 


1 Of course the heir was at this time not necessarily a beneficiary; the data legata 
might include the whole property. Only if the testator instituted as heir a person 
whom he desired to benefit, would the latter be residuary legatee as well as executor. 


2 It is true that, as Sohm says, p. 543, ‘‘the mandatum and the transfer of owner- 
ship are not mutually incompatible’; they were combined in the fideicommissum. 
But if do lego had meant Titio do, Titio lego reddat restituat (Gai. ii. 250), the formula 
could not have given to the legatee a rei vindicatio, but only a personal action such as 
was given him by the words heres meus dare damnas esto (Gai. ii. 201, 204). 
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extra-legal. We need not suppose an insignis quorundam perfidia 
(Inst. ii. 23. 1; ef. Cic. Fin. ii. 55) to account for the fact that, 
being recognized as desirable, it was formally legalized; the question 
might well arise whether dispositions made by a man at the point 
of death should be allowed to defeat expectations based on the ancient 
rules of intestate succession. The code, by the clause uti legassit, 
decided the question in favor of the dying man; thereafter a decedent, 
when saying ita lego, felt assured that his mandate was legally valid. 

There remains the question how this interpretation accords 
with the form in which Ulpian quotes Twelve Tables v. 3: “uti 
legassit super pecunia tutelave suae rei! ita ius esto.”” A guardian 
was appointed by the word do (Gai. i. 149), not do lego or lego; and 
it is not to be supposed that the familiae emptor any more than his 
successor, the heir, was charged with any responsibility in the 
matter. But compare Papin. Dig. xxvi. 2. 26. pr., “tutela com- 
munium liberorum matri testamento patris frustra mandatur,” 
28. pr., “qui tutelam testamento mandatam excusationis iure sus- 
cipere noluit,” Ulp. Dig. xxvi. 7. 3. 3, “ei potissimum se tutelam 
commissurum praetor dicat cui testator delegavit.”” The formal 
acceptance of the mandate by the familiae emptor was an indispens- 
able element in the making of a will by civil law; the datio tutoris, 
as a clause in the will, contained only the offer of a mandate which 
might or might not be accepted. But the guardianship was a 
negotium mandatum, delegatum, or, as Plautus has it, legatum; the 
clause uti legassit covered the case of both mandataries, of the one who 
declared his acceptance in presence of the testator, and of the one 
whose acceptance or refusal was formally signified only after the 
testator’s death. 


Routcers CoLitEGE 
1A double complement, prepositional phrase and legal genitive, as in Lex Cornelia 


de sicariis: ‘‘cui sorte obvenerit quaestio de sicariis eius quod in urbe... . factum 
erit.”’ 





THE INVENTORY OF NICCOLO NICCOLI 


: By Ropney P. Rosinson 


The Florentine monk, Ambrogio Traversari, in a letter to 
Niccold Niccoli dated July 8, 1431, mentions an inventory of manu- 
scripts which the latter had given to the cardinals Giuliano Cesarini 
and Niccold Albergati, with the request that they search for the 
volumes listed therein in their travels through Germany and France 
respectively.!. What is apparently a copy of this inventory has in 
recent years come to light, appended to a manuscript containing 
some philosophical works of Cicero. In 1913 the inventory was 
published in its entirety in Catalog XII (pp. 14-16, MS 10) of the 
Florentine book-dealers, T. de Marinis & Co., at the end of their 
description of the Cicero manuscript. The attention of the philo- 
logical world was first brought to the matter by E. Jacobs, Wochenschr. 
f. klass. Philol., 1913, 701-2.2, R. Sabbadini, Storia e critica di testi 
latint, Catania, 1914, has republished the text of the de Marinis 
catalogue in full. 

The above-mentioned manuscript is now in New York in the 
private library of Mr. Pierpont Morgan. Through the generosity of 
the Department of the Classics of the University of Illinois and the 
courtesy of Miss Ada Thurston of the Morgan library, photographs 
of the pages containing the inventory were secured for my use in 
the preparation of my Doctor’s dissertation. A collation of the 
text in the de Marinis catalogue with the manuscript reveals about 
twenty typographical errors, with a larger number of inaccuracies. 
Since this text has hitherto been the only one available for the study 
of this most valuable document, an accurate copy made directly 
from the photographs of the manuscript is herewith submitted. 

1 Traversarii epistulae, ed. Petrus Cannetus, VIII, 2, p. 353; also in Sabbadini, 

Quod indicem dederis voluminum inquirendorum cum 


Iuliano nostro cardinali S. Angeli tum cardinali S. Crucis, Germaniam omnem omnemque 
Galliam diverso itinere peragraturis, fecisti tu studiose et ingenio tuo digne..... 
2 See also A. Gudeman, zbid., 1913, 929-33; W. Aly, Rhein. Mus., LX VIII, 636-37. 
3 De fragmenti Suetoniani de grammaticis et rhetoribus codicum nexu et fide, to be 
published in the ‘‘ University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature.” 
(CLASSICAL PuILoLoGy XVI, July, 1921] 251 
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The more serious errors in the de Marinis text are as follows:! 
1. 3, in latus, without mention of the fact that the letter s is written 
above the line, a circumstance which readily explains the error in the 
manuscript for in lacu; 1. 6, at alpibus for ab alpibus; 1. 17, instingent 
for instigent; 1. 27, antiquatus for antiquitus; ll. 60-62, carthaginensis 
....» Tertulliani omitted; 1. 63, aduersus indacos for aduersus 
mdacos (a corruption of Aduersus Iudaeos); 1. 69, Deo octo for De 
octo; 1. 119, inuiorem for iuniorem; ll. 122-23 omitted; 1. 126, Ad 
C. Pansam for Ad Pansam; 1. 128, decades for decados; 1. 129, 
uetustissima for uetustissimis; 1. 1388, Extat non integre printed as 
though in body of inventory. As the compendia are the usual ones, 
I have not attempted to reproduce them. In the manuscript ae 
appears as the e caudata. 


COMMENTARIVM NICOLAI NICO/LI IN PEREGRINA- 
TIONE GERMANIE:— 


Reperta. In Monasterio sancti Marci quod est in latus? con- 
stantie sunt Com/mentaria Donati grammatici in 
litteris uetustissimis in libros octo/Eneidos Virgilii. 

In Monasterio hispildensi haud procul ab alpibus con- 


tinentur haec/opuscula. videlicet. 

Tulii Frontini De aquae ductis quae in vrbem inducunt 
liber .j. Incipit/sic. PERSECVTVS ea quae de 
modulis dici fuit necessarium./ Nunc ponam que- 
madmodum queque aqua ut principium commentariis/ 
comprehensum est usque ad nostram curam habere uisa 
sit &c. Con/tinet hic liber xiij. 

Item eiusdem frontini liber incipit sic. Cum omnis res 
ab imperatore dele/gata interiorem exigat & curam, & 
me seu naturalis solicitudo seu/ fides sedula, non ad 
diligentiam modo, uerum ad morem commisse rei in/ 
stigent, sitque mihi nunc ab nerua augusto, nescio dili- 
gentiore an aman/tiore rei .p. imperatore aquarum 
iniunctum officium & ad usum &e. Con/tinet .xi. folia. 

Cornelii taciti de origine & situ germanorum liber incipit 
sic. Ger/mania omnis a galiis* rhetiisque & pannoniis 
rheno & danubio flumi/nibus a sarmatis datisque & 
mutuo metu a montibus separatur etc./ Continet 
autem xij folia:—Item in eodem codice:— 


1 The numbering of the lines is that of the reproduction here given. 
2 3 is added above the line. 3 Second ¢ is expunctuated. 





Repertus. 


Repertus. 


Repertus. 


Reperti. 


Repertus. 


Repertus. 


Repertum. 


Repertus. 


Reperti. 


Repertum. 


Repertus. 
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Cornelii taciti De uita Iulii agricole Incipit sic. Clarorum 
uirorum/ facta moresque posteris tradere antiquitus 
usitatum, ne nostris quidem/ temporibus, quamquam 
uniuersa suorum etas obmisit.1. Qui liber continet 
.xiiij./ folia. tem in eodem codice:— 

Dialogus De oratoribus qui incipit sic. Sepe ex me requiris 
iuste fabi, cur/ cum priora secula tot eminentium 
oratorum ingeniis,? gloria, floruerint:/ nostra potissi- 
mum etas deserta & laude eloquentiae orbata: qui 
liber con-/tinet xviij. folia. Item in eodem codice 
continetur liber— 

Suetonii Tranquilli De grammaticis & rhetoribus, qui 
incipit sic./ Grammatica romae ne in usu quidem 
olim nedum in honore ullo &c./ Continet hic liber 
folia vij. 

Ammiani Marcellini rerum gestarum libri xviij. Qui 
peruenerunt usque ad obi/tum Valentis imperatoris: 
qui est finis hystoriae. 

IN Monasterio suldulensi continentur infrascripti libri. 

Hyginus de astrologia, qui incipit sic: Hyginus de Astro- 
logia® .M. Fabio/ .pl. Sal. Dicit. Etsi te studio gram- 
matice artis inductum &c. 

Iulius Frontinus celso de agrorum qualitate: qui liber est 
multis figuris/ pictus. Incipit sic: Notum est omnibus 
celse praeneste studiorum nostrorum/ manere sum- 
mam &e. 

Saeculi Fracci de conditionibus agrorum, opus etiam 
figuris pictum. 

Aepitii de compositis libri octo, opus medicinale et 
optimum. 

Marcellus vir illustris ex magno officio theodosii,‘ seu filiis 
suis Sal. D./ Incipit sic. Secutus opera studiosorum 
virorum: qui licet alieni fuerint/ ab institutione 
medicinae, opus egregium :— 

Septimi Tertulliani carthaginensis presbyteri aduersus 
Marcionem hereticum/ libri duo in uersibus:— 

Eiusdem Tertulliani apologeticum, preclarum opus 

Eiusdem Tertulliani aduersus mdacos liber magnus ut 
boetius de consolatione. 


1b is expunctuated. 
2 The letters ii are added above the line. 
3 The words de Astrologia are expunctuated. 


4s is expunctuated and z written above. 





Pars extat. 


Reperta. 
Reperta. 
Reperta. 
Reperta. 
Reperta. 


Repertus. 


Ropney P. RosBinson 


.M. Tullii Ciceronis uolumen epistolarum ad acticum, 
quod incipit: Cum haec scri/bebam res existimatur 
&e. finit: Cicero capitoni. 

Ars Probi eruditissimi grammatici, grande opus. 

Ars Aspri peritissimi grammatici De octo partibus ora- 
tionis. 

Secunda editio eiusdem Donati Vrbis romae. 

Phocas grammaticus De arte metrica liber. 

Prisciani grammatici opus in uersibus quod dicitur 
perigesis, hoc est descriptio or-/bis terrae:— 

In ecclesia cathedrali colonie sunt due bibliotecae, quarum 
poggius noster uidit/ illam quae est uulgatior, in qua 
repperlit quasdam Ciceronis orationes: aliam uero/ 
quae est penitus recondita uidere non potuit propter 
absentiam custodis illius: De/ hac ipsa audiuit multa 
miranda :— 

Summa ergo uigilantia perscrutanda sunt antiquissima 
monasteria, & ecclesiae/ cathedrales: in quibus iacent 
in sterquilino! infinita uolumina, suis possessoribus/ 
ignota & inuisa:— 

De opusculis Ciceronis, quibus caremus, quae in meam 
notitiam uene-/runt haec sunt 

De re .p. libri .vj. 

Dialogus ortensii? 

De gloria libri .ij. 

De consolatione filie. 

De achademicis libri quatuor. 

Cicero in pronosticis. 


ORATIONES. 
Pro .M. Scauro. 
Pro eodem Scauro, secunda. 
Pro uareno. 
Pro fundanio*® 
Pro .M. Tullio 
Cicero in ortographia. : 
Cicero De imperio .GN. Pompeii libro .V. 
Cicero contra metellum. 
Cicero ad pansam in primo De antiocho 
Cicero in libro quem de consiliis suis scripsit. 


1 Changed into sterquilinio. 
2 Corrected to hortensii. 
8 ¢ expunctuated. 
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(.Oratio in- Pro Cornelio libro iiij°. 
uenitur:) Cicero in egia. 
Cicero in pompeiana 
Cicero in contione Metelli 
Cicero pro gallio 
Cicero pro .L. Fonteio. 
Translationes quas fecit ex libris grecis 
Translatio Protagorae Platonis. 
Translatio Timei Platonis 
Translatio phoenomanae arati 
Translatio economici Xenophontis. 
Prologus in- ‘Translatio duarum pulcherrimarum orationum Eschinis 115 
uenitur et Demosthenis, sed/ adinuicem fulminantium. 
Ciceronis uolumina epistolarum, quibus caremus hec sunt. 
Ad Cesarem dictatorem, uolumina. 
Ad Cesarem iuniorem uolumina. 
Ad filium suum uolumina. 
Ad Cornelium nepotem uolumina. 
Ad matium uolumina. 
Ad Cornelium Balbum uolumina. 
Ad .A. hircium uolumina. 
Ad .C. oppidum uolumina. 125 
Ad Pansam uolumina. 
In quodam Monasterio dacie ex ordine cistersiensium 
sunt, ut multi af/firmant .x. decados .T. liuii in quinque 
codicibus uetustissimis ex litte-/ris longobardis:— 
Curandum est summa uigilantia: ut illa preclara uolumina 
in lucem pro-/deant, relinquantque illam imperitam! 
incultam barbariem. Excitanda/ sunt ab inferis .M. 
Varronis clarissima opera:—Item :— 
Hystoriae Cornelii nepotis 
Hystoriae festenellanae. 
Hystoriae Plinii Secundi de gestis germaniae libri .x. & 
romanarum rerum libri xxx. Item. 
extat non/ Hystoriae Cornelii taciti libri xxx. Praeterea:— 
integre. Cornelii Celsi preclara opera, & de agricultura, et in 
Reperitur in _—rhetorica, & de re/ militari, & in medicina, & pene in 
medicina? omni genere litteraturae. 
Catonis Censorii de originibus & innumerabiles alii, quos 
si prosequi ue-/lim, multis uoluminibus opus est:— 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


1 Corrected from imperitiam. 
2 In right margin of manuscript. 








CAESAR AND THE AMBRONES 
(Suetonius Julius ix. 3) 
By Monror E. Devutscu 


In connection with the superior coniuratio of 66-65 B.c., Suetonius 
gives us on the authority of the elder Curio and Marcus Actorius 
Naso certain details of the plots made by Gnaeus Piso and Caesar. 
Suetonius’ account (Julius ix. 3) closes as follows: pactumque ut 
simul foris ille (i.e. Piso), ipse (ie. Caesar) Romae ad res novas 
consurgerent, per tAmbranos et Transpadanos; destitutum utriusque 
consilium morte Pisonis. 

The tribes from which aid was expected in this revolution were the 
people beyond the Po and the Ambrani.2 Scholars have struggled 
with the latter name for centuries. Jf the manuscripts have pre- 
served the correct spelling, all we can say is that we have here a tribe 
mentioned, as far as we know, nowhere else in classical literature, and 
the connection of which with Caesar or Piso or both is, of course, 
equally unknown. If we are content with this, the problem is solved. 

But scholars have not been content, and as a result a long list of 
conjectures for Ambranos has seen the light of day. Among these 
are the following: 

Lambranos_ Sabellicus (the vulgate reading)® 
Ambrones Ed. Bonon. 1488, Beroaldus 
Ambronas Oudendorp 

Ambarros Urlichs 

Arvernos Mommsen 


Campanos Madvig 
Umbros Burmann 


1 Text of Ihm. 


2 Ambranos appears in all important MSS; certain MSS, referred to by Torentius 
and Oudendorp, read Ambrones. 

3 All editions up to and including the year 1802 to which I have had access read 
Lambranos, save that Oudendorp (1751) has in his text Ambranos, though he strongly 
advocates the reading Ambronas; Ambranos is also found in Roth, Preud’homme, and 
Rolfe. Ihm in both editions daggers Ambranos. Baumgarten-Crusius (followed by 
the Delphin classics and the Bibliotheca Classica) and Bremi read Ambronas. Other 
readings mentioned as appearing in early editions are Umbranos and Lubranos. For 
discussions of the passage see: Halbertsmae Adversaria Critica, p. 168; Madvig, 
Adversaria Critica, II, 571; Mommsen, Rémische Geschichte, III’, 179; L. Urlichs, Zu 
Suetonius Jul. 9 in Eos, II (1866), 181; F. A. Wolf, Kleine Schriften, I, 112. 
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The main argument (in some instances, the only argument) for 
most of these proposals is the fact that they are easy paleographically. 
Lambranos, for example, does not exist as the name of a tribe, but is 
manufactured from the name of the river Lambrus. 

The simplest suggestion is that of Beroaldus, Ambrones, or, better 
still, the other form Ambronas.! Paleographically it is excellent; the 
a and the o are merely interchanged, and the change is the easier 
through the influence of the ending -anos in Transpadanos. 

Who then were the Ambrones?? They were a tribe whose 
previous abode is unknown, which participated in the southern 
expedition of the Cimbri and the Teutons, and in alliance with them 
fought against the Romans. They defeated Manlius and Caepio 
in 105 B.c., but were overwhelmingly defeated in their turn by 
Marius at Aquae Sextiae three years later. The sources are: Livy 
Epitome 68; Strabo iv. 183; Festus ep. 17; Vegetius de re Militari 
iii. 10; Orosius v. 16; Plutarch Marius 15, 19, and 20; Dio xliv. 42 
and |. 24; Eutropius v. 1.3 

All the sources quoted agree in joining them with the Cimbri 
or Teutons or both in the warfare against the Romans; their defeat 
and destruction are clearly set forth. Who, then, would these Am- 
brones in the passage in Suetonius be, and why should they be 
linked with Caesar in this conspiracy? In answer Oudendorp says: 
“vix ullum mihi est dubium, quin transpositis modo litteris legi 
debeat Ambronas, reliquias latrocinantium Gallorum, quos Marius 
delevit.”” To be sure, there may have been reliquiae of this tribe in 
Caesar’s day; we recall, however, that the defeat at Aquae Sextiae 
was a crushing one, and the loss of life was heavy. Indeed, nowhere 
are any reliqguiae mentioned. 

Paleographically, the substitution of Ambronas is admirable, 
but the difficulty lies, first, in finding any tribe of this name in 
existence after the battle of Aquae Sextiae and, second, in seeing 
a connection between it and Caesar. 

1 Ambronas is the form of the accusative in the only Latin passage where the 


accusative is used, Orosius v. 16. 1; it is interesting to note that, in this passage in 
Orosius, MS D, has ambranus for Ambronas. 


2 The o is long in Plutarch Marius 15 (bis), 19 (ter), and 20 (bis), and in Strabo iv. 
183; it is short in Dio xliv. 42. 4 and l. 24. 4. 


3 Pauly-Wissowa, I (1894), 1808. 
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The solution is to be found, I believe, in Plutarch Marius 19. 
There we are told that at the opening of the battle of Aquae Sextiae 
the Ambrones, more than thirty thousand in number and the most 
warlike part of the army opposing the Romans, advanced to the 
fray, shouting often in unison “‘ Ambrones,”’ the name of their tribe, 
either in order to give one another encouragement or to frighten the 
enemy. The first of the Roman army to go against them were the 
Ligurians, and when they understood what it was the Ambrones were 
shouting, avtepwvovv xal abrol tiv warpiov éwixAnow airdy elvac: 
ooas yap avrovs olrws xara yévos dvoudtovor Aiyves. And again 
and again the combatants on each side, Plutarch tells us, shouted 
back the name ‘‘ Ambrones”’ at their antagonists. 

In other words, the name Ambrones was used not only by the 
allies of the Cimbri and the Teutons, who were destroyed by Marius, 
but was also used by the Ligurians, the allies of Marius in this 
sweeping victory, and it is of the latter that I believe Suetonius is 
speaking. We do not need to have recourse to hypothetical reliquzae, 
for these Ambrones were the victors, and we are speaking of a time 
a little less than forty years after this victory. 

The question, whether the statement concerning the relationship 
of the Ligurians and the Ambrones is true, does not concern us. 
It was apparently a tradition accepted by the Ligurians, and it there- 
fore affected them precisely as if it were true. 

Why, it will be asked, should these Ligurians have been ready 
to unite with Caesar in this plot? Because Caesar was by marriage 
Marius’ nephew! and assumed the réle of his “political heir.’’? It 
would then be highly natural for them to link themselves most closely 
with the kinsman and successor of their victorious leader of forty 
years before. 

It was, indeed, during these very years that Caesar was stressing 
his relationship to Marius.* During his quaestorship (68 or 67 B.c.), 


1 Plutarch Caesar 1; Dio xliii. 4. 2; Bell. Afr. 32. 3. Velleius Paterculus ii. 41. 2 
speaks of Caesar as C. Mario sanguine coniunctissimus, and Nicolaus of Damascus (14) 
Says: mpoohmrero yap 7d yévos 7d Kaicapés re cal 7d Mapilov 

2 Sihler, Annals of Caesar, p. 62; cf. Plut. Caes. 6: radbrny (i.e. the Marian party) 
dvapp@oar kai rpocayayéoGar BovAduevos (‘‘ wishing to revive it and attach it to him- 
self’’). Note also Plutarch Marius 6. 

3 We remember that Caesar’s start in public life was given him by Marius and 
Cinna in 86 B.c. when through their influence Caesar was chosen as flamen dialis (Vell. 
Pat. ii. 43; Suet. Jul. 1). 
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it will be recalled, he delivered the funeral oration of his aunt, 
Marius’ widow,! and epi rihv éxpopay érddunoer cixdvas Mapiov 
mpobéabar, TOTE WHATOv PGeicas pera THY Eri DUAAGa ToNTeEiav.. . . .” 
During his aedileship (65 B.c.) tropaea Gat Mari de Iugurtha deque 
Cimbris atque Teutonis olim a Sulla disiecta restituit;? Plutarch tells 
us that many shed tears of joy at the sight, xai uéyas jv 6 Kaicap 
éyxwpiows aipduevos, ws davTi wavrwy Gétos [ein 6] avnp tis Mapiov 
ovyyeveias.* 

What more natural than that, at the very time when Caesar 
was stressing his position as Marius’ relative and successor, a people 
which had fought successfully with Marius in one of his greatest 
battles should feel enthusiasm for Caesar and be ready to follow 
him in his plots? What, moreover, more natural than that they 
should be spoken of by the name which recalled the victory and the 
tie with Marius ? 


Ambronas is therefore, in my opinion, the correct reading; it 
refers, however, not to the tribe allied with the Cimbri and Teutons, 
but to the Ligurians who fought with Marius in that great battle. 

Oudendorp, Baumgarten-Crusius, and Mommsen in their dis- 


cussions of the passage mention, in passing, the fact that the name 
Ambrones was also used by the Ligurians, but none of them pauses to 
consider whether it may not be this people that Suetonius refers to 
in telling of the plans of the conspirators. 

The reading Ambronas is not only an easy one paleographically, 
but gives us the clue to the tie which linked these Ligurians to 
Caesar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


1 Suet. Jul. vi. 1. 2 Plut. Caes. 5. 
3 Suet. Jul. xi. See also Plut. Caes. 6 and Vell. Pat. ii. 43. 4. 
4 Plut. Caes. 6. 





STUDIES IN GREEK NOUN-FORMATION 
Based in part upon material collected by the late A. W. Stratton! 


DENTAL TERMINATIONS II. 2 


WorbDs IN -wy, -ovros? 
By Cart D. Buck 


The words in -wyv, -ovros are nearly all of participial formation, 
but isolated from the verb-system in form or use or both; a few are 
the result of transfer from y-stems. They comprise a number of 
simple nouns and adjectives, a group of adjective compounds with 
participial form as second member, and numerous proper names. 

1. Simple nouns and adjectives.—The oldest of these, in point of 
isolation from the verb is édovs, which represents a form that is in 
origin a participle of ed- ‘eat,’ but had already become an ordinary 
noun ‘tooth’ in the parent-speech. (cf. Skt. dant-, Lat déns, Goth. 
tunpus, etc.). The nominative ééovs, parallel to d:d0vs from *5.d6vTs, 
preserves the normal IE. nominative formation for stems in -ont-, 
while all the other words to be mentioned accord with the usual 
Greek inflection of thematic participles with nominative in -wy 
(probably a Greek innovation due to the influence of y-stems). 
The latter occurs in the Ionic form é$av (Hdt., Hippoc.), and in the 
compounds xavAddwr, etc.,2 which as adjectives, though often 


1 See Introductory Note, CP. 5. 323 ff. 


2 Exclusive of ordinary participles belonging to the regular verb-system. Included 
are also éd0vs, 656vros, words with gen. -wyros, and feminines in -ovga. 

3 The modern lexicons and grammars give -ddouvs as the normal form of com- 
pounds, -ddwy as the exceptional. The discussion in Lobeck, Paralip. 248, so com- 
monly cited, gives no adequate picture of the facts. A recent comment on dpytddwr, 
Ap. Rh. 2. 820, states that “‘dpycédous is the Hom. form.” But as a matter of fact 
the two Homeric compounds of this kind, dpyiddovr- and xapxapddovr-, occur only 
in the oblique cases; likewise rpiddovr- in Pindar, povdédovr- in Aeschylus. The 
earliest quotable nominative singular form is xavAiddwy Hes. Sh. 387 (also in Hdn. 
2. 730. 16), and the next is xuyddwy Epich. 29 Kaibel. Eight of these compounds occur 
frequently in Aristotle, but the only nominative singular forms are owédwy H.A. 591b 
5,9; 598a 10 (with variants cvvddwy, cvvmdwv), and xapxapddwy H.A. 501a 22 (so to be 
read, with C*). From later times we have xapxap6dwy Theocr. 24. 85, dpyiddwv Ap. Rh. 
2. 820, épradwy» Hesych., dudwdwy and xparepwdwy Hdn. 2. 730. 15, and the significant 
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used substantively, were more especially influenced by the parti- 
ciples. 


vyépwy agrees precisely with Skt. jarant- ‘decayed, infirm, old, an 
old man’ (cf. also Avest. zaurvan- ‘old age’), which is in origin a 
participle of jar- ‘waste away,’ but shows the specialized meaning 
already in the Veda, where jarant- is contrasted with yuvan- ‘young.’ 
éxwv is in origin a participle of the root seen in Skt. vag- ‘be eager, 
will.” Hom. a&xéwy, used like the adverb dxny ‘softly, silently,’ 
and sometimes indeclinably with feminine or plural subject, is formed 
to axnv after the analogy of participles, as if from a verb dxéw 
(axéors in Ap. Rh. 1. 175 is only an artificial back-formation from 


Hom. daxéwv). Similarly Hom. éypryopéwy to éypiyopa, as if from a 
present in -dw. 


Original y-stems, with transfer to yr-declension are: Aéwy (cf. fem. 
Adarva), &kwv ‘javelin’ (cf. &kawa ‘thorn’), Oeparwy (cf. Oepamrawva), 
and dpaxwy (cf. dpdxava). xpéwv, Hom. xpeiwy, would be a further 
example, if taken as an original comparative=Skt. ¢reyas- ‘fairer, 
better, distinguished.’ But against this see Osthoff, Morph. Unt. 
6. 94, who assumes rather a participle of the same root, namely 


statement of Eustathius, 854. 13 ff., who, after mentioning ddobs, proceeds: eidpnrac 
5é xai ddmv, & ob Kal mpoddwy ...., Kal d xavrrddwy kal dudddwy cai d xadxddwy cal ra 
troadra. Over against this evidence for -wy, we have rpddous Ath. 454d, pupsddous 
Anth. P. 9. 285. 2, Monodus Festus 135, owédovs Hesych., weyadddous E.M., xpoddous 
Poll. 2. 96 (where Bethe now reads xpoddwy); further yovddous, xuvddous, etc. Ps. Hdn. 
Epim. 208, under the canon that such compounds end in -ddous or -wdwy. This canon 
of unknown authorship, unsupported by any other grammarian, and obviously false 
in its elimination of -é5wy, has been handed down to modern times. The facts show 
clearly enough that -éd5ouvs is only a late form due to the influence of the simplex. 
This led further to nom. -acc. neut. -d5ovv beside the normal -odoy, the former a frequent 
MS variant in Aristot. H.A., but one to be rejected. Cf. also Solmsen, Beitr. zur 
griech. Wortforschung 30. 

As regards forms in -wdovr-, the most certain is éu@wdovr-, frequent in Aristot. 
H.A. with consensus of MSS, while these vary between rpiddovr- and rpudorr-, 
and similarly for other compounds. Cf. also dudwdwy, xparepddwy Hdn. 2. 730. 15, 
épuxdwv, xadwdorvras Hesych., rpowdwy Bekker Anec. 58. Apart from dyd@ddwy, which 
on account of &udw is a special case, these are less usual and later than forms in -odwy. 
While they are examples of the well-known lengthening in composition (Wackernagel, 
Dehnungsgesetz der griech. Composita), they are not on a par with the compounds that 
show early and uniform lengthening, like those of dyvé or dvoya (always -dvvt, -dyupos 
from Homer on). They belong rather to the later stratum of imitative lengthening, 
which is also recognized by Wackernagel, op. cit. 54. Wackernagel, it is true, finds 
evidence of early lengthening in Xad\xwdwy, whence Hom. Xadxwéorriddns. But the 
derivation of this name from ddots is far from obvious semantically, still less so that 
of the river name Ocepyddwr. 
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*xpel-ovT-, whence xpéwv, while Hom. xpeiwy would be a case of 
metrical lengthening like zveiwy, ete. 

Honi. pedéwy ‘ruler’ is isolated in form as well as in use, likewise 
Hom. yédwy inasmuch as only the middle pédouar is in use in Homer. 
So also révwy ‘tendon,’ from a simple thematic *réyw, not the actual 
reivw. Kedéovres ‘beams of the loom’ is of uncertain origin, but 
perhaps ‘risers,’ from the root seen in Lith. kelti ‘raise’ and the 
derivatives xodwvds, Lat. collis, etc. xvwiwy ‘edge of the sword,’ 
though called a compound by the ancient grammarians and no 
doubt popularly associated with dud@wdwr, etc., is from a *xywiw 
‘scratch, bite,’ cf. cvwdados and xvaddAderat’ xvnOerar Hesych. 

Various other words are in form normal participles of existing 
Greek verbs, and are isolated only by their specialized use, as al@ovea 
(aidw), &yxovoa, éyxovoa name of a plant (@yxw, but the application 
is not apparent), érieiwy ‘streamer of a ship’ (€mueiw), mpérwy name 
of a fish (rpérw ‘be conspicuous’ ?), apxwy (apxw), dpifwy (dpitw). 
There is of course no clear line between the last-mentioned words 
and many other participles which may be used substantively in 
special senses, e.g. troreivovaa ‘hypotenuse,’ réxovres ‘parents,’ 
ete. But I have included in the word-list only the most conspicuous 
cases, such as are generally given a separate place in the lexicons. 

2. Compounds like b0o0mpovéwy.—Compounds. in which the 
second element is an active participle represent a type that is not 
common in the earlier stages of the Indo-European languages and is 
probably not inherited from the parent-speech. In Sanskrit, com- 
pounds are formed freely from the passive participle in -fa-, but 
“other participles only seldom occur as finals of compounds” (Whit- 
ney, Skt. Gram., §1273d). The Rigveda has some examples with 
adverbial first element, as su-vidvdis- ‘knowing,’ while those with 
a noun as first element, like brahma-vidvais- ‘Brahman-knowing,’ 
divi-sprgant- ‘touching the sky,’ occur later, and become frequent 
in the epic. Cf. Wackernagel, Altind. Gram. 2, 193 ff., Delbriick, 
Altind. Syntax 76. In Latin, frugiferens (Lucr.) beside usual frugifer, 
arqui-tenens (Naev., Acc.), suwavi-loquens, signi-tenens (Enn.), and 
others (cf. Stolz, Hist. Gram. 423, Grenier, Etude sur la formation des 
composés nominaux dans le latin archaique, 133 ff.) are poetical 
formations. In most of the Germanic languages the type is rare 
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in the early period. It is virtually unknown in Gothic, for blopa- 
rinnandei is a direct transfer of aiyvo-ppovoa, and in the often cited 
garda-waldands ‘oixodecrérns’ the second element is a substantivized 
participle like gibands ‘ddrns’ (not ‘ddovs’) and others that are 
distinguished from the true participles by their strong inflection. 
It is only occasionally found in Old Norse, Old High German, and 
Old Saxon. But it is very common in Old English poetry, e.g. 
helm-berend ‘helmeted,’ rond-hebbend ‘shield-bearer,’ sé-libend 
‘sea-farer,’ etc. (cf. Grimm, Deutsche Gram. 2. 580 ff.); and it has 
now become commonplace in German (heil-bringend, hals-brechend, 
etc.), as in English (fruzt-bearing, blood-curdling, etc.). In general, 
then, we have to do with a secondary type, in which the participle 
has replaced the agent-noun of the inherited type. At first there 
was some difference in feeling, the participle indicating action or 
condition at a particular time rather than a general characteristic. 
But this distinction was not maintained. Cf. Jacobi, Compositum 
und Nebensatz 22 ff., Delbriick, Vergl. Syntax 3. 156 ff! 

In Greek this type was never widely productive, and, apart from 
proper names, is virtually confined to poetry. But it is one that 


should be recognized, however doubtful we may be in individual 
cases.1 The more probable Homeric examples are: kxapnxouowvres 


1 Both Jacobi and Delbriick in their discussion of the type are reluctant to recog- 
nize its existence in Greek. Jacobi says: ‘‘Ausser xapn-xoudwyres, einer Zusammen- 
riickung, und vouvry-exévrws, offenbar zu flterem vouv-exns gebildet, finden wir nur 
part. der Denom. von xapro@épos, rovrorépos, etc. Erstim Lateinischen und Deutschen 
werden Compp. mit dem Part. praes. hiufiger.’’ Delbriick disposes of doA\o@povéwy as 
the participle of a denominative from doAéd¢pwrv, and mentions Kapn xoudwvres, Saxpu 
xéwy, as written by Nauck, under “ Participia in unechter Komposition.’’ But the 
so-called ‘‘unechte Komposition’”’ may be just as genuine, only of a less primitive 
type than that of the stem compounds, and it is well that Brugmann in the Grundriss 
has dropped the term. There is of course the important practical difference from stem 
compounds that the compounds which rest upon fixed juxtaposition are not so readily 
distinguishable from phrases not yet fully unified. Hence the disagreement, among 
both ancient and modern commentators and in the manuscripts, as to xapnxoudwrres 
v8. Kapn Koudwyres. But, while there is definite reason to prefer daxpu xéwy, since we 
find also daxpva xéwv, xara Saxpu xéovea, there is every probability that the fixed xapn- 
kouowyres and several others were actually felt as compounds and should be so written 
(as they are in Ludwich’s text). In the case of doAoppovéwy, etc. the ambiguity is a 
different one, but composition with -¢povéwy is on the whole more probable than 
derivation from -@pwy (in which case, however, they would not necessarily imply 
actual derivative verbs, but would belong under 3, below), unless one rejects on prin- 
ciple this type of composition in Greek. Whereas, there is ample corroborative 
evidence for it in the numerous proper names in -¢@y and others to be discussed below. 

Stolz, Wien. Stud. 25. 236 ff., defends the recognition of this type of Homeric 
compounds and especially the analysis eb-ppovéwy, dodo-dpovéwy, etc. But he goes 
too far in including, as if containing actual participles, dAvyodpavéwy, dd\vynedéewr, 
which are to be understood quite otherwise. See under 3, below. 
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(whence edxouowyra Q. Sm.), maciuédovca, AvyuTVElwy, elpupéwr, 
devawy, ebvacerawy, and 4-, addo-, ed-, dodo-, xadt-ppovéwy. From 
later poets: mwupipdéywv Eur. (cf. Tupipdeyé@wy Hom.), ruprvéwy 
Eur., dec{w@wy Callim.+, évxruréwy Q. Sm., iyrOéwy Anth. P., rpwydo- 
diwy Batr. Further, despite the substantive use of xpetwy and 
pédwv, their compounds belong here in feeling, as edpuxpetwy Hom., 
Oemoxpéwy Pind., ddAxpeiwy Eust., dyrpuédwy Hes.+, drcuédwv 
Aristoph., etc. The late Badvppeiwy Ap. Rh., évppeiwy Christod. are 
artificial substitutes for BaSippoos, évppéns under the influence of 
Hom. -xpeiwy, -rveiwy. Plutarch has dvaandy (aridw). 

3. Compounds (apparent) like dvcpevéwv.—These represent a 
quite different type from the preceding. They are neither com- 
pounds of actual participles nor participles of existing derivatives of 
compounds. They are formed from, and as convenient variants of, 
adjective compounds, without the intervention of derivative verbs, 
but directly, after the analogy of participles which do belong to 
actual derivative verbs. They are nearly all Homeric words, with a 
few imitations in later writers. Thus (Homeric, unless otherwise 
noted): dvopevéwy, breppevéwr beside ducperns, trepuerns, Ouunyepéwv 
beside dunyepns, Trepicbevéwy =Trepicberns (so ddvyoo8evéwy Bacch. 
5. 152), dwepnvopéwy (also Aristoph.; aynvopéwy Nonn.) =trepjvup, 
brepndavéwy (finite forms in later writers) =dmepndavos, ddvyodpa- 
véwy = ddvyodpayns, ddvynredéwv (whence xaxnredéwy Nic.) = *dAvyo- 
medns or *ddvynTedos,! Beorporéwy (also Pind.)=adj. Seorpdmros, 
olvoBapeiwy (whence olvoBapéw Theogn.) = olvoBapns.? 


1Cf. dvnredin’ do0éveca Hesych., vnwediw ‘be powerless’ Hippoc. Formed with 
composition lengthening from an *azedos, cognate with ON. afl ‘strength.’ Prellwitz, 
BzB. 24. 291, Brugmann, Grd. 2. 1. 363. 


2 A few of the adjective compounds compared are not quotable from Homer, 
namely (apart from drepnywp, which occurs as a proper name, and the assumed 
*ddcyhwedos) reproOerhs (Pind.), drephpavos (Hes.), d\vyodparys (Aristoph.). But this 
does not prove that they are later formations, and I cannot agree with the position of 
Stolz, Wien. Stud. 25. 237, who asserts that, for example, éAcyodparqs is an abstraction 
from Hom. éAcyodpavéwv. 

There are other participial forms in Homer for which finite forms are lacking in 
Homer but common enough elsewhere, e.g., ruprodéwy. It is possible that some of 
these also belong here, the finite forms being actually of later origin and not acci- 
dentally lacking in Homer. But I have included only those in which the isolation or 
priority of the participle is beyond doubt. 
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Like the preceding, only formed after the analogy of participles 
of verbs in -dw, are Hom. taydavéwy, axpoxedXavviowy, auarpoxdwr. 
Cf. éypnyopowy, above, p. 261. 

4. Personal names.—The chief contingents are furnished by the 
compounds in -pébwy, -Aéwy, -xpéwy, and -d@v. The thirty-odd in 
-yédwy (or -uédovea) comprise both legendary and historical names. 
Of the latter, some are popular names, as Aao-, ‘Im7o-, KXéo-, Ato-pédwr, 
but the majority are of infrequent occurrence. A few are applied to 
foreigners, as Onpoudédwy a Scythian, "Qooyédwy a Cilician, or are 
isolated poetical creations, as Navyédwy (Lyc.), “Tépopuéiovea 
(Batran.). 

Those in -Aéwy include some fifteen historical Greek names 
(a few of these also legendary), further the comic ’EpeSivodéwv 
(Alciphron), and the semi-Greek name of the Paeonian king Atéwéwy 
(so IG. 2. 312, 313, and on coins), which appears as Av’roXéwy in 
Plutarch. ’EmAéwy, only Schol. Ap. Rh. 1. 156, is regarded as an 
error for ’Ezidaos, though in type it is unobjectionable (cf. ’AvriAéwr). 
Avxodéwy Aristot. Rhet. 3.10, doubted by Pape, is confirmed by IG. 
5. 2. 274. 23. 

There are some twenty-five names in -xpéwy, all but three (Aeé-, 
IIpwro-, ‘Ty1-) historical. These occur in the Aegean islands and Asia 
Minor (also Abdera, Byzantium), but rarely, if at all, in continental 
Greece. The regular form is -xpéwyv. The Homeric -xpeiwy occurs 
in Tlodvxpeitwv IG. 12. 5. 571. 8, if the reading is correct (see editor’s 
note). The contracted -xpdy is rare and late. Apart from Aeétxpdr, 
‘Eppoxpav Han. 2. 735. 28, it is attested in late Rhodian, as ‘Epyoxpav" 
IG. 12. 1. 46. 219; 107. 20, IG. 12. 3. 50 (Telos, where the dialect 
was Rhodian), ‘Aynouxpav IG. 12. 1. 632, ’Aoruxp@v IG. 11. 714 
(also a Rhodian), all with gen. -wyros by analogy of the nominative 
and of -¢@v, -pavros. For the curious nominatives ‘Epyoxpnur, 
Trpoxpnuv IG.12. 3. 34. 25-28, cf. SEDI. 3488 note. Rhod. ‘Epyaxpéwv 


1 Bechtel, SGDI. 3488, asserts that -xpwy is shortened from -xparns and has nothing 
to do with -xpéwyv; likewise in his Hist. Personennamen, p. 164, he gives ‘Eppdxpwy (sic) 
“ohne erkennbare Beziehung.’”’ But there is no sufficient reason to doubt the identity 
of the Rhodian name with the ‘Epyoxp&y attested by Herodian. Bechtel is probably 
right, however, in regard to KadXixpwy in a fourth-century Boeotian inscription, IG. 
7.3206 (nom. only; ed. -xp@v), for here -xpéwy could only appear as -xpiwy, and further- 
more names in -xp&wv are unknown in Boeotian. 
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(Cie. Inv. 1. 30) =usual ‘Epyoxpéwy is parallel to ‘Epuaxparns, Trwa- 
kparns, etc. (CP. 13. 82). 

There are over seventy names in -@@v (-¢awyr, -powr), all historical 
(Anpyo-, Aao- also legendary), a popular type in all parts of Greece. 
They are formed with the participle of @a(F)w, related to ga(F)os 
and directly attested in @4€ Hom. Od. 14. 502. A form with the F 
was seen by Priscian on an ancient tripod at Constantinople (Gram. 
Lat. 1. 17. 15, 1. 254. 2), namely AHMO®AFON or AAMO®AFON. 
The uncontracted -pawy is seen in Aé€uoddov Kretschmer, Gr. Vasen- 
inschr. 142, Aadawv Iambl. v. Pyth. 267, and is the regular Boeotian 
form, e.g. Kadd\upawv IG. 7. 1888c, 2787, Kadicopawy ibid. 585, Evpu- 
dawv ibid. 21.3173, Eipovpdovra ibid. 4177, Aapodaorvros ibid. 1744, 
2115, 2446. The form with epic distraction, -@dwv, -pdwvrTos (like 
Hom. épdwv, 6powvrTos) is seen in Anuodowy h. Hom. 4. 234, 249, Q. Sm. 
12. 325, Callim. ap. Hdn. 2. 311. 31, Aaopowyrt Q. Sm. 6. 549, Zevoddwv 
Timon ap. Diog. L. 2. 6.10, Xa:pepdwy Matro. ap. Ath. 134e. Other- 
wise we find only the contracted -¢&v, the normal prose form except 
in Boeotian. 

Corresponding feminine forms are rare: ’Apioroddoa IG. 2. 3503, 
KXepaooa in an inscription of Melos, Hermes 43. 175, ‘lopacca 
Pherec.ap. Hesych., Schol. Ap. Rh. 2.1123. The formto be expected is 
of course -@a@ea, like ripaoa. For KXemaooa Bechtel, loc. cit., com- 
pares Elean avrarodisdoo0a. Butsuch doubling of intervocalic ¢ is 
extremely rare, and since "Iod@ooa is also the traditional reading 
(though corrected by Lobeck, Path. 41), there is probably something 
else involved, namely the influence of the feminines in or from -egaa. 
Cf. the contracted place-names TiAdaooa, Kn\dooa, Dxoroiaca, etc. 
in which o@ is the proper spelling but interchanges with o—and 
also the following. 

An older type of feminine to -awy appears in the legendary 
Evpudaecca, Tlacipdecoa, TyndXepaeooa. These are from an unthe- 
matic participial form -pdacza like ’Exiacoa =’Emuieaa, with -acoa 
replaced by -eooa after the analogy of the type xapiesoa. Cf. 
Ehrlich, KZ. 39. 563. 

The troublesome Evjpu7@r is explained by Bechtel, Hermes 51. 308, 
as a corruption of Evpydav which is the reading of Hdt. 8. 131. 
BeddepodaGv, Theocr. 15. 92, is mentioned here only because this 
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shortened form of BeAXepopévrns was perhaps induced, certainly its 
accent as given, by the frequency of the names in -¢ér. 

There are five legendary names in -xéwv, namely An-, Anuo-, 
Evpv-, ‘Im7o-, Aao-xdwy (cf. AAFOKOFON Priscian Gram. Lat. 1. 17. 
15).1_ Two of these occur also as historical names, namely Boeot. 
Aaxéwy BCH. 25. 360. 20, Aax@v IG. 7. 585. 11 (ed. Adxwv), Chian 
AewxGv, ’A@nva 20. 216, and from Olbia Anyoxav Ditt. Syll. 495. 
19.2 (Contracted forms, ‘Imzoxér, etc., also given in Hdn. 2. 629. 4; 
915. 10.15.) Cf. also the related duvoxéy Aristoph. Eq. 264, and 
elpvxowoa Euphor. in Et. M., Hesych. These names are commonly, 
and I believe correctly, connected with xoéw, here in the sense of 
‘watching over, guarding.’* But the question of the precise formal 
relation has not been plainly stated. For -xéwy, -xéwvros cannot be 
the participle of xoéw, and even from a collateral xodw (cf. Hesych. 
koa, xodoat) the participle would be properly xodwy, xo@v, or with 
epic distraction xodwy (cf. Hom. Body and Bodwy, Bodwyra). Since 
the names in -xéwy belong to the epic tradition, they may possibly 
rest on -xodwv, with hyphaeresis in the second number of the com- 
pound (ef. Bonds from Bonfdos). But more probably they come 
from xo@v with the same shift of arrest that is familiar in Edyéyns 
beside edjwevns and many others. 

There are other occasional forms in -xwy, -wvros which have 
nothing to do with the preceding, but are the result of transfer, to 
the vr-inflection, of hypocoristics like the frequent ‘Hpdxwv, -wyvos.' 
Thus ‘Hpdkwr, -wvros® IG. 2. 469. 123, IG. 12. 3.175,177, "Eéaxwr, 


1 Of doubtful affinity to this group is KiAAcKéwy quoted from Callimachus in the 
scholia on KiddAckév Aristoph. Pax 363, with Kaddtxéwv, evidently referring to the 
same notorious traitor, in a quotation from Euphorion, Hdn. 2. 915. 20. It is likely 
that the true form of the name, among its several variants, was KeAXi«wy and -xéwy 
only a poetical fiction, favored by Aaoxéwy, etc. 

2 Also ’Aprix@y (nom. only) Oest. Jarh. 12.118 (Olbia). Ora hypocoristie ’Aprixwy, 
like KadXixwr, -wvos, etc. (see below, footnote 4). y 

3 Cf. Curtius, Gr. Etym. 152, and especially Usener, Rh. M. 53. 354. Miss 
Macurdy, JHS. 39. 66, thinks of the Lydian xavets ‘ priestess.’ 

4 Other such are: "Efaxwv, Zevaxwv, Acvaxwy, Ebdaimaxwv, Tlacdxwv, Meddxwvr, 
Lipaxwy, Tetpaxwr, Piiaxwv,—’A@nvixwv, ’Aweddixwy, Oappixwv, ‘Immixwy, ‘Iorixwv, 
KadXixwv, Marpixwr, Tovdixwv, Pidixwr. 

5 Most editors accent, e.g., ‘Hpax®v, ‘Hpaxdvros, in contrast to ‘Hpdxwy, 
‘Hpaxwvos. But there is no authority for this, apart from the doubtful ’A@nvaxdar, 
and it is unlikely that the sporadic transfer to vr-inflection was accompanied by a 
shiit of accent. Bechtel accents as above. 
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-wvtos IG. 2. 465. 32, IG. 12. 9.839. 2, Delphin in Milet. 38 b 5 (beside 
’"Eédxwvos ibid. bb, ee), Revaxwv, -wvros IG. 12.8, 180, Dipdxwy, -wvros 
BCH. 5. 482.11, Tv0ixwy, wvros SGDI. 5692 a 19, Nypixwv, -wvros 
IG. 7.4149, ’AwedXixwv, -wvros Strabo 609. *A@nvaxdv Hdn. 2. 915. 11 
is doubtful (ef. Lobeck, Path. 316). Similarly, ’Exirpédwv, -wvros 
IG. 11.110. 7; 287. 1 (ed. -@v, -Gvros) is probably a secondary form 
of an ’Emitpddwr, -wvos. 

The legendary ‘Irroféwy, Sowvros may contain the participle 
of a *Bodw (cf. Poafw), in which case the formal relation is the same 
as in the names in -x6wy. The contracted form ‘Imro$ér occurs also 
as an historical name Delphin. in Milet. 123. 8., Ins. Br. Mus. 415. 19, 
also Nixo#@v Ins. Br. Mus. 1154. 32, Aedav IG. 2. 803 f 17. 

TloAvodwy IG. 7. 2435. II. 19 (but Dawvos SGDI. 2138) is formed 
with the participle of *7afw (whence caos, cadw). Likewise, with 
contraction, Anuooay IG. 11. 113. 4, etc. (a frequent Delian name), 
IG. 12. 1. 607, IG. 12. 8. 277. 107; 278. 65, ZvAocHv Hadt., Strabo, 
etc. (accent attested Hdn. 2. 915. 9), ‘Iepooav Inscr. Pont. Euz. 
1. 2. 26. 78, 183, ‘Hpoody ibid. 1. 114. 49.1 

Other names compounded of a participle are the legendary 
Mnriddovea (Fadovt-, to avddvw), Oixaréywr, TupuprAey@uwyr, the his- 
torical ToAutpérwv, Todvu(c)répxwv (orépxw; on the variant forms, 
ef. Ditt. Syll. Orient. 1, p. 12), and Alciphron’s fictitious Zwyexrvéwv, 
Tupvoxaipwr, Oivoxaipwr, LTreudvdoxaipwr (his Tareddoxapwr, 
Tparefoxapwy are similar in feeling, but influenced by the com- 
pounds in -xapys; cf. also olvoxdpwv Anth. P. 11. 12=oivoxapis, 
but with a play on Xdpwyr). 

Besides the compound names, such as have been thus far dis- 
cussed, there are others belonging to the class of originally simple 
names (as distinguished from the shortened forms of compound 
names, that is the “hypocoristics”). In the first place, several of the 
substantives mentioned above, under 1, occur also as personal names, 
namely “Apxwv, Tépwr, Apaxwy, Oeparwv, Kpéwy, Adwy, Médwr. 
But there is also a special class, of growing frequency, culminating 

1 Other names included in this group by Fick-Bechtel 259 and Bechtel, Hist. 
Personennamen 397, are rather hypocoristics in -owv, -owvos, parallel to Tedéowr, 
Gexiowy, etc. So certainly Boeot. PiAdcwv, -wvos IG. 7. 2466, ’Avriowy IG. 7. 1725 


(for -cdwy remains uncontracted in Boeotian), and probably Rhod. Meyaowr 
IG. 12. 1. 705. 13. 
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in the Roman period, which takes the form of simple participles not 
otherwise current as substantives. Like other simple names based 
upon appellative substantives or adjectives, they started as epithets 
or nicknames, and occur occasionally from the earliest period. 
Thus ®awy, Paovea, ’ApMovea in Homer, further the legendary 
Tedéwr, the planet ZriABwyr, the ships’ names ’Aypevovea, "Exirnddoa, 
Evdpaivovea, "lotca, Kparotca (also Navxparotoa), Nixdoa, Zrepa- 
votoa, ZridBovea, Lwfovaa, Tpvdaoa (IG. 2, Index, p. 84), the dogs’ 
names Bpéuwy, PrAdywv (Xen.), Odwy (Ael.), the witch “Eyrovea,! 
the hetaera O4AXovea in the Middle Comedy (Ath. 587f). They 
often occur as names of slaves, as Tlapyévwy IG. 1. 324 and often in 
comedy, ’Av@odea, IIpérovea, Zuudépovea in Delphian manumission 
decrees, "Emirvyxavwv, Duudépwv, ’Apécxovoa in Thessalian manu- 
mission decrees, Bpvovga, O4AXovea in Attic epitaphs, etc. But it 
is not true, as is sometimes inferred, that names of this type, 
apart from individual cases, are predominantly slave names, even 
in the pre-Roman period. Only a small proportion of all the 
occurrences refer to slaves. As names of the citizen class we find 
Tlapyévwy from the fifth century (e.g. Aeschin. 1. 157) on frequently, 
Tlappévovea IG. 12. 8. 267. 8 (fourth cent.), Eiaywv in Hippocrates, 
"Avtipépwrv and ‘Ty.aivwy in Aristotle (‘Lytaivwy also IG. 12. 9. 249 
A 250 [fourth cent.]), Kparivwy IG. 2. 873 (fourth cent.), Opacivwr 
IG. 12. 9. 246 A 148 (fourth cent.), Oappivwy IG. 2. 324 (275 B.c.), 
Sapoivwy archon in Delos 261 B.c., ’Apxéwy frequent in Delos, as 
IG. 11. 114 (268 B.c.), and so on with increasing frequency down to 
the Roman period, when names like ’Apéoxwy, ’Apéoxovoa were 
commonplace in the citizen nomenclature of Athens. Without dis- 
tinguishing further between slave and citizen names, the remarkable 
growth of this type in Roman Imperial times may be seen from the 
fact that in IG, 2 there are only about fourteen occurrences (of 
which half fall to Tapuéywv), while in 7G. 3 there are more than a 
hundred. 


1“Eyrovea Aristoph. Frogs 293, etc. Perhaps the ‘busy-body,’ from an *éuxw 
beside éurafw. Cf. Dem. de Cor. 130 where Aeschines’ mother is said to be nick- 
named “Eymovoa, ék rod ravra roety kal wacxev Kai yiyveoOar. Lagercrantz’ dis- 
cussion of éuméfouat KZ. 34. 396 ff., in which an *éurw is also inferred, makes no 


mention of "Eurovca, or of the probably related Elean forms evox, érevnero from 
éurdw, 
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The examples of such personal names which I have noted in 
inscriptions, with the addition of a few from literary sources, are as 


follows:! 


"Apohépwv “Apy.’Ed. 1908. 200. 2. 

’"AvOotcea IG. 2. 3463, IG. 14. 1697, 
SGDI. 2338. 

"Avrynevwv Ins. Br. Mus. 460. 

’Avridépwv IG. 12. 9. 1189. 25, 
Aristot. de Mem. 1. 

’"Apéeoxwvy IG. 3 passim, IG. 5. 1. 
1398. 24, IG. 7. 2808. 15, IG. 
9. 2. 1344. 11. 

*Apéoxovoa IG. 3 passim, IG. 7. 
3450, IG. 9. 2. 15, 19, IG. 14. 
1624, Ins. Pont. Fux. 236, 254. 

*Apxéwv IG. 11 passim, SGDI. 5692 
a 48, Ins. Br. Mus. 377. 21. 

"Arirad\Awv Hdn. 2. 734. 30. 

Aigavwv Papers Am. School 3. 380, 
407 (ef. Hdn. 2. 735. 15). 

(BAéerwv) IG. 12. 9. 56. 32. Cf. 
BAerovridas IG. 7. 865. 


Bpguwv IG.3. 1542, Q. Sm. 11. 41.2. 
Bpvovoa IG. 2. 3562. 


(EAmiwv) IG. 12. 3. 1238. 

*EAmfovoa IG. 12. 2. 894. 

"Eprpéerwv IG. 12. 1. 764. 93, 926. 9, 
Ath. Mitt. 9. 261. 

"Emwv SGDI. 3549. 138, ete. 

"Empewv IG. 12. 1. 49. 49, IG. 12. 
9, 243. 9, 246 A 132. 

*"Emrvyxavov IG. 3 passim, IG. 
9. 2. 921, IG. 12. 5. 372, 880. 10, 
Tit. As. Min. 10, BCH. 35. 233. 

Evaiw IG. 7. 345, 346. 

Eidywv Hippoc. Epid. 1. 20, SEDI. 
5144 (Ovdyovros). 

Eved\Owv IG. 2. 432e, IG. 11. 110. 
11, 115. 6, 601-3, 7G. 12. 9. 241. 
55, 246 A 25, EdéA@wyv coins of 
Ephesus. 

EirAcwy BCH. 29. 525. 20. 

Eimpérwv IG. 12. 8. 26a. 

Eirvxotea IG. 3. 1357. 

Eidépwv IG. 12. 9. 245 A 310. 


1 It has seemed worth while to give this list here, however incomplete it must be, 


to show the scope of a type which receives no distinct recognition as such and com- 
paratively slight representation in Fick-Bechtel and in Bechtel’s Hist. Personennamen. 
In the latter work this is partly due to the chronological limits set. But those names 
which are mentioned, such as Kpariywy, Opacivwy, are mostly given in the first part 
(‘Vollnamen und Kosenamen”’), and not in the second part, where they certainly 
belong and would find suitable place under the various subheads. 

Names like ’Exipévwy, representing the participle of a compound verb, and likewise 
those like Ei@épwv, even though a corresponding verbal compound does not exist, 
clearly belong to this type, rather than with the old compound names both parts of 
which are regular name words. 

Owing to the parallelism with names in -wy, -wvos, on which see below, p. 273, it is 
unsafe to include names which are quotable only in the nominative, e.g. Evédpawy 
IG. 2. 803, Mé\xwv IG. 3. 1197, 3271, early Attic Tpéurov IG. 1. 432a15, Mepspiyou 
IG. 1. 434. 12, early Euboean 2révdv, TplBov IG. 12. 9. 56. 374, 398, and the archaic 
Theran 'E0é\ov IG. 12. 3. 569. For most of these the probability is in favor of 
-wy, -wvos. Even the presence of a corresponding feminine in -ovga is not wholly 
conclusive, cf. Mévovaa, but (usually) Mévwy, -wvos, Bpbovoa but Bpiwy, -wvos (at 
least once, otherwise nom. only). The few forms which I have nevertheless included 
without directly quotable vr-forms, are inclosed in parentheses. 
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Evdpaivwy IG. 12. 5. 638, IG. 12. 9. 
245 B 199, IG. 14. 580, CIG. 
1969. 

Eidpaivovoa IG. 12. 8. 484. 

@aAdovea IG. 2. 3774, IG. 3. 1530, 
IG. 9. 2. 555. 4, 964, IG. 12. 5. 
389. 6, IG. 12. 7. 383, IG. 14. 
1644, 1761b, SGDI. 3729, Ins. 
Br. Mus. 180. 

@appwwv IG. 2. 324, 380, IG. 3. 
1122, IG. 12. 9. 245 A 364, 246 
B 17. 

@apowwv IG.7. 307, IG. 11. 114.1, 
etc., JG. 12. 5. 883. 20, 885. 8, 
SGDI. 3254, 5554, 5616. 11. 

@pacwwv IG. 12. 9. 246 A 148. 

‘Tpeipwv IG. 12. 3. 390. 

Kaéjxwv IG.5.1.716 49, 86, 676. 19. 

Kparwov IG. 2. 873. 

(Kvdaivwv) IG. 12. 3. 40. 6. 

AavOdvovea IG. 14. 254. 

Méowv Q. Sm. 10.118. Cf. Mevor- 
ridas SGDI. 5149. 8. 55 

Mévovoa IG. 12. 2. 352. 

Nydov IG, 3. 1130. 

TlapaBpvxwy Ath. 4c. 

TlapaBarAdrAwv Paus. 6. 6. 3. 

Tlapapévow IG. 12. 9. 56, 229, 319. 

Mappevwv IG. 2. 836, 55, ete., IG. 
7. 42. 25, ete., IG. 9. 1. 568, 


The preceding classification 
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924, IG. 9. 2. 157, ete., IG. 11. 
144, 16, etc., JG. 12. 8. 355. 10. 
390, JG. 12. 9. 56. 229, ete. 

Tlappevovoa IG. 12. 8. 267. 8. 

IIpérwv IG.3 passim, SGDI. 3647. 5. 

Ipérovea IG. 3. 2787, SGDI. 2192, 
2210. 

Saivwy IG. 12. 3. 34. 12. 

Sredwv IG.3 passim, IG. 9.2.30. 6, 
IG. 12. 5. 459, 908. Inschr. v. 
Olymp. 78. 3. 

Srevdovea IG. 9. 2. 807, 967. 

Svyxaipwv Inschr. v. Olymp. 110. 

Suudépww IG. 3 passim, IG. 9. 2. 
15. 12, Ins. Br. Mus. 1043. 

Suudépovoa IG. 3 passim, IG. 9. 2. 
21. 11, IG. 12. 8. 496. 4, IG. 14. 
2119, BCH. 22. 121. 

Swlov IG. 3 passim, IG. 12. 5. 782. 

SwLovoa IG. 3. 3370. 

‘Yywivwy Aristot. Rhet. 3. 15, IG. 
12. 9. 249 A 250. 

Tpvdica IG. 9. 2. 766, 1297. 22, 
IG. 14. 2246. 

Peyyov IG. 12. 7. 126. 10. 

Proica IG. 4. 613. 

Pr¢yov IG. 5. 1. 130, Suidas. 

PrEyovoa IG. 12. 9. 75. 

Xaipovoa IG. 14. 441. 

XapitOoa IG. 14. 824. 


has left out of account certain 


legendary names the analysis of which is obscure, as [ledaywyr (cf. 
médayos), Kerddwyv (cf. xéXados), Xadxwdwv,! Tayrdadwv Hdn. 2. 730.13 
(foreign ?), Kop@wv Apd. 3. 83, IIreXéwv Apd. 3. 153, Kuptavwr Schol. 
Pind. Ol. 1. 127. Likewise foreign names, as Etruscan “Appwv 
(Etrus. Arn, Lat. Aruns, Aruntis), Lycian Laprjéwyv, Galatian 
’Opriaywv, Bactrian Tevaywr (but nom. only, Aesch. Pers. 306), the 
probably Median ‘Apraywv (Hdn. 2.729.8; cf. “Apmavyos), and those 


1The legendary Xadxwdwy, the place-name Oepumdwy, and the man’s name 
KOKOAON IG. 12. 9. 56.193, probably belong together, but the commonly assumed 
derivation from éd5obs appears to me very doubtful. 
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in -@y, -@vros after the analogy of Greek names in -$@r, etc., as 
XapvaBav, king of the Getae, Hdn. 1. 23. 11, ‘Padayydav Ins. Pont. 
Euz. 50, 56, 58 (cf. ‘Padayodéros, ‘Paddyoas, etc., all Iranian names), 
Egyptian O@v Hdn. 1. 395. 23; 2. 249. 4 ff., and Ilerex@v frequent 
in the papyri. 

5. Place-names.'—A number of personal names occur also as 
place-names, as Tépwv, Apdxwy, Aéwv, Kerddwv, Ilupipd\ey@wr, 
"Adxipdiwy, ’Qpoudiwy, Krnowav. ‘Hévddv, a river in Assyria 
(Strabo 744), appears to be a Greek name like Krnowdr, though 
it is otherwise unknown and may be only a Hellenized form of a 
foreign name (cf. the wholly foreign BeAcepav). 

There are also place-names of the same type as the personal 
names ’Apéoxwy, etc., namely ‘Apydtwr, Avaywr, Tapaywr, ‘EXioowr,? 
‘Péwy, Drépwr, ‘Tyitwyr, ’ApHovea, Badrdovea, Tlepippéovea, Zr afovca.* 

Others are of obscure origin, as ’Axépwr, ’Axidwy, ’Axndwy 
(Hdn. 2. 730. 58, perhaps=preceding), Adédwy, Nédwy (Fick com- 
pares Skt. nadi stream), Kadawy, MuAdwy (Mvddes Hesych.), 
Oepuwdwr. 

6. Interchange between vr- and v-inflection—The transfer from 
v- to vr-inflection in the case of Aéwy, etc. (above, p. 261) was pre- 
historic and complete. The occasional transfer in names like 
“Hpaxwv, from -wvos to -wvros, has been mentioned above, page 267. 
The Lycian name Lapr7jdwy has regularly -ovos, and the occasional 
-ovros in Homer is secondary. omdéwy is said by the grammarians 
(e.g. Choerob. 2. 397. 31) to vary between -ovros and -wyvos, and 
while in the sense of ‘eunuch’ -ovTos is best attested (Philo de mut. 
nom. 173; Plut. Demetr. 25. 31; Artemid. 2. 69. 251), this is probably 
secondary. 


1 The only ethnica noted are I'edéovres, one of the Ionic tribes (whence T'edéwy, 
eponymous ancestor, and also epithet of Zeus, JG. 3. 2. 6), and the foreign “Opovres. 


2 Paus. 8. 27.7; 8. 29. 5, usually accented ‘EXwwowrv. Fick, BzB. 22. 51, points 
to the contrast between ’Axouvyevds and dxobpevos. But no such shift in the names 
based on active participles is otherwise known, and the MSS accentuation here is not 
to be taken too seriously. It probably rests on the correction of scribes (so actually 
in the Leyden MS 8. 29. 5), who thought ‘EXicowy violated a canon of the grammarians 
regarding the accent of place-names in -owy. Cf.the mechanical rules for the accent 
of words in -owy in Hdn. 1. 36. 1 ff., where ’Od\oocw» is given as typical for names of 
cities. 





3 There are other names in -ovga, as TéAdovea, which are certainly or probably 
later forms of -odega and will be discussed in connection with words in -éets. 
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The principal interchange is that due to the parallelism between 
proper names in -wy, -ovros and the still more numerous class in -wr, 
-wvos. Names which properly belong to the former class may show 
forms in -wvos, these being especially common in northern Greece, 
notably in Thessaly and Delphi. 

Aéwy, -ovros, and so in compounds, but also Aéwvos IG. 12. 9.1048, 
Adwvos and ’Axpod\éwvos Ath. Mitt. 27. 334 (Acarnania), Aéwvos and 
’Avriréwrvos SGDI. 2513 (’Avridéwvos also 2508), ’AypoAéwvos IG. 9. 2. 
216, Nexoréwvos IG.9. 1.360.9, Tavradéwvos IG. 9. 2, p. xi, No. 3, Tipo- 
Aéwvos SGDI. 2294 B, IG. 2. 550. 22 (this also a Delphian decree). 

Names in -xpéwv, -ovros, but Aayoxpéwvos IG. 12. 1. 1034. 7. 

Names in -$av, -Gvtos, but Zevoddvos IG. 4. 764. 4, ’AXxupavos 
IG. 9. 1. 487. 19, Aapodavos IG. 9. 2. 66, kad\AudGvos BCH. 21. 288, 
Oevdavos, Tipoddvos Jhb. Suppl. 10. 93. 

“Apxwy, -ovros in Athens, IG. 2 passim, but -wvos at Delphi (nearly 
thirty times in SGDI, also in the Delphian decree IG. 2. 550. 24), 
further IG. 7. 2827, SGDI. 5018a 2, 5028 Ba 6, Polyb. 22. 13, ete. 

Tlappéywr, -ovros, but -wvos IG. 9.1. 61.15, also -ovos IG. 9. 2. 
224. 3 (-ONOZ) JG 12. 5. 354. 

Evé\Owv, -ovros (above, p. 270), but -wvos BCH. 35. 461. 24 
(Delphi), JG. 12. 1. 46. 298, 348. 

Evaywr, -ovros (above, p. 270), but -wvos SGDI. 3758. 109, 120. 

TloAveawy, -ovros IG. 7. 2435 II 19, but -wvos SGDI. 2138. 2. 

Tépwv, -ovros SGDI. 5545. 26, but -wvos SGDI. 5543. 

Apaxwy, -ovros, but Aeol. -wvos Hdn. 2. 733. 16. 

ZridBwr, -ovros Plut. Mor. 430, but -wvos ibid. 1029. Cf. Zrid- 
Bovea, but Boeot. ZriABwvdas. 

Néwy, -ovros a town, Strabo 360 (also Nedovotos), but Néwyr, 
-wvos, a river, ibid. 353, 360. 

Méwy», -wvos regularly, but -ovros Q. Sm. 18. 118, and implied 
by Mevovridas SGDI. 5149. 8. 55. In this case the vr-inflection is 
plainly secondary. 

Besides these variations in the same name, note the divergence 
between such pairs as ’Apxéwy, -ovros in Delos, but @iAéwy, -wvos in 
Melos IG. 12. 3. 1157, or IlapaBaddwr, -ovros Paus. 6. 6. 3, but 
‘TrepBadrdwv, -wvos SGDI. 4961 (cf. ‘TrepBaddwvias SGDI. 1954. 11), 
or between Mévwv, Dépwv, Dawy with -wvos and ’Avripévewr, ’Avripépwvr, 
TloAveawy, with -ovros. 
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WORD-LIST 


KadAdwy [p. 272. 

MvAdwv [p. 272. 

devawy Hom., Hes. [p. 264. 
TloAvedwv [p. 268. 
evvaverawy Hom. [p. 264. 
-pawy see -pov 
XapvaBav, -@vros_ [p. 272. 
SrABov [pp. 269, 273. 
SriABovea [p. 269. 
"Optiaywv =[p. 271. 
Atdywv = [p. 272. 

TleAdywv = [p. 271. 
Tevdywv [p. 271. 
“Apraywv [p. 271. 
Tlapaywv [p. 272. 

Eidywv pp. 270, 273. 
Oixar€ywv [p. 268. 


Préywr, PrAéyovoa [pp. 269, 271. 


avpipreywv Eur. [p. 264. 
Deyyov = [p. 271. 
Myrtiddovea [p. 268. 
KeAddwv = [pp. 271, 272. 
Tlapwddwv [p. 271. 
onadwv Diod.+[p. 272. 
dmo- Suid. 
Aéwy [p. 272. 
péedwy Hom.+[p. 262. 
Médwv, Médovea [p. 268. 
-pédwy, -pédovea! [pp. 264, 265. 
Aa- see Aao- 
aXt- Aristoph. 


"Adrxi- (m., f.) 
KaAX- 

"Em- (f.) 
Navor- 

*Avtt- 

"Ide-  (m., f.) 
“Apdr- (m., f.) 
ty- Hes.+ 


-pédwv, -edovca— 


Aao-, Aa-, Aew- 

@eo-, Mev- 

K2eo- 

Avo- 

Xadxo- (f.) 

Pvdo- (f.) 

Pvpo- 1G. 9. 2. 207c (cf. Nachr. 
G. G. W. 1908, 575). 

‘Ixro- (m., f.) 

typo- Nonn. 

‘Ydpo- (f.) 


*Axpo- IG. 9. 2. 217. 

Kvzpo- JHS. 11. 68. 

IIpo- 

apo- IG. 12. 5. 893. 

*Opo- 

Awpo- Inscr. Pont. Eux. 2. 79.7 
add. 

Oadacao- (m.) Nonn., (f.) Alem. 

movro- Pind.+ 

Tlovro- (m., f.) 

*Apioro- 

Atro- (m., f.) 

Nav- 

Ei- 

@ev- see Meo- 

ix6v- Mare. Sid. 

TIoAv- Inscr. Pont. Eux. 1. 114. 
| ep 

Aopv- 

evpv- Pind., Emped. 

Eipu- (m., f.) 

@pacv- IG. 2, 3255. 

"Aorv- (m., f.) 

Aew- see Aao- 


Nédwy [p. 272. 
*Axndwv = [p. 272. 


1 Names in -édovea indicated by (f.) parallel names in -yéSwy and -uéSovea by 


(m., f.). 
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*Emurydaoa $= [p. 269. 

Saprydwv [pp. 271, 272. 

’Axidwv = [p. 272. 

Srévdwv, Srévdovea [p. 271. 
édovs (Ion. 656v) Hom.+[p. 260. 


-ddovs (-ddwv, -wdwv) [p. 260, ftn. 3. 


dpa- Aristot. 

dpy:- Hom., Ap. Rh. 
xavki- Hes.+ 

épi- Hesych. 

tpt- Pind.+ 

pupt- Anth. P.+ 
xaAx- Hesych., Eust. 
Avx- Galen. 

peyod- E. M. 

dyxvA- Q. Sm.+ 
pva- Eust. 

dv- Aristot. 


ow- Archestr., Antiph., Aristot., 


Hesych. 
mvxv- Schol. Opp. (Th.) 
pov- Aesch. 
xuv- Epich., Aristot.+ 
ovv- Epich.+ 
mpo- Poll.+ 
kapxap- Hom.+ 
xpatep- Hesych., Hdn. 
mo(v)Av- Nic., Nonn. 
éév- Nonn. 
tpaxv- Apollon. Lex. Hom. 
dud- Aristot.+ 
Xadxwdwv [p. 261. 
KOKOAON fp. 271. 
@cppwdwv [pp. 261, 271. 
xvodwv Soph.+[p. 262. 
pedéeww Hom.+[p. 262. 
map- Nonn.+ 
Medéwv 
@éwy [p. 269. 
tyBéwv Anth. P. [p. 264. 
dxéwy Hom., h. Hom. [p. 261. 
"Apxéwy = [p. 270. 
Aéwy Hom.+[p. 261. 


Adwv [p. 268. 
-héwy [pp. 265, 273. 


Tlavra- 

Aai- IG. 9. 2. 535, SGDI. 48. 33. 
50, "Apx. "Ed. 1915, 9, BCH. 
30. 198. 

xapa- Aristot.+ 

Xapai- 

Ani- 

(Em-) 

Xap- IG. 11. 161 A 10. 

*Avti- 

"Apxi- IG. 4. 1377. 

Topyo- 

"EpeBuv6o- 

éompio- Geop. 

puppynxo- Sept. 

Nixo- IG. 9. 1. 360. 9. 

*Apxo- Ath. Mitt. 27. 334. 20. 


@vpo- Hom., Hes. 

aivo- Theocr. 

Aevo- IG. 5. 2, p. xxxvii, |. 124. 
povvo- Anth. P. 

"Aypo- IG. 9. 2. 216. 

€x9po- Kaibel, Epigr. gr. 96. 5. 
Kydico- "“A@Onva 20. 209. 
Tlavro- 

*Apworo- 

(Airo-) 

Eupv- 

@pacv- 

Aidw- IG. 2. 312, 313. 


Te\éwv [p. 272. 

TeXéovres [p. 272. 

xeXcovtes Theocr.+[p. 262. 
éAtynreXéwv Hom. [p. 264. 
kaxyteXewv Nic. [p. 264. 
TeXéewv [p. 269. 

IireAéwy [p. 271. 
éAtyodpavéwy Hom. [p. 264. 
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irepnpavewy [p. 264. 
mepurOevewy Hom. [p. 264. 
éAtyooGevéwy Bacch. [p. 264. 
tweppevewy Hom. [p. 264. 
dvoyevewy Hom. [p. 264. 
-ppovewy [p. 264. 

é- Hom.+ 

xeu- Hom. 

é\Ao- Hom.+ 

SoAo- Hom., Archil. 

ev- Hom.+ 
-1rvewv, -TvElwy 

wvpt-,vp- Eur., Musaeus [p. 264. 

Zwpex- [p. 268. 

Atyv- Hom. [p. 264. 
évxruréewy Q. Sm. [p. 264. 
‘Péwy [p. 272. 

Tlepippéovea = [p. 272. 

Ovprnyepewy Hom. [p. 264. 
dynvopéwy Nonn. [p. 264. 
trepnvopéwy Hom., Aristoph. [p. 264 
evpvpéwy Hom., Pind. [p. 264. 
Sralovea [p. 272. 


"EAriLwv, EXwiLovoa [p. 270. 
opLwv Aristot.+[p. 262. 
avroAvpi{wv Luc. 

‘Yyiov [p. 272. 


“Appolwv [p. 272. 

Swlwv [p. 271. 

XwLovoa [pp. 269, 271. 

@av, @avros [p. 272. 

-Bav see -Bowv 

Pacbwv, Padfovea [p. 269. 
IlvppAcywv [pp. 268, 272. 
wupipreywv Agesianax ap. Plut. 
*"Apdovea [pp. 269, 272. 
Kopéwv [p. 271. 

aifovoa Hom.+[p. 262. 
Evé\Gwv [pp. 270, 273. 
’AvOovca [p. 269. 

‘Iovoa [p. 269. 

Evaiwy [p. 270. 

xpéwy, kpetwv Hom.+-[p. 261. 
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Kpéwv, Kpeiwy, Kpéovoa [p. 268 
-Kpéwv, -Kpeiwv, -kpov [p. 265. 

Meya- 

"Eppa- 

*Ava- 

Tlay- 

"Hye- 

TeXe- 

édu- Eust. 

IIpagi- IG. 11. 150 a 14. 

Acéi- 

Tyaor- IG. 12. 2. 551. 

‘Aynoi- IG. 12. 1. 632. 

TIau- IG. 12. 2. 646 a 15, 34. 

*Avn- SGDI. 5104 c 7. 

“Yyn- 

Aao- IG. 12. 2. 646 ¢ 49. 

*AyAao- 

Tlocedo- 

Avw- Delphin. in Milet. 122 I 22, 
110. 

Neo- IG. 12. 5. 608 c ([Nleo-, cf. 
Neoxpovridys, or [A]eo- = Aao-, 
cf. Aco-pav ?). 

Nuxo- 

®ro- IG. 12.1. 50. 37. 

Aapo- 

Tipo- 

“Eppo- 

*Apworo- 

II pwro- 

Oewsc- 

TloXv- 

evpv- Hom. 

*Aortv- 

-rvelwy See -3rvewv 
oivoBapetwy Hom. [p. 264. 
-Kpeiwy see -Kpéwv 

éippetwy Christod. [p. 264. 
Babvppetwy Ap. Rh. [p. 264. 
émciwv Poll. [p. 262. 
dvoavdy Plut. [p. 264. 

[p. 270. 


SGDI. 5711. 9. 


Pind. 


> 
Emwv 
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Meri 
-K@V SCE -KOWY 
dkwy Hom-+[p. 261. 
dxwv see éxav 
Tpidxwy Hdn. 2. 733. 23. 
Sudkwv, -wvros [p. 270. 
Eevaxwv, -wvtos [p. 270. 
*A@nvaxwv, -wvtos [p. 270. 
*Efdxwyv, -wvtos [p 267. 
Spaxwy Hom.+[p. 261. 
nya- Greg. Naz. 
mtepo- Byz. 
xepo- Eur. 
Apaxwy [p. 268. 
“Hpdxwy, -wvros [p. 267. 
éxov Hom.+[p. 261. 
déxwv, a’kwy Hom.+ 
KaOyxwv [p. 271. 
TlvOixwv, -wvros {p. 270. 
*"AmeAXikwy, -wvtos [p. 270. 
Nix@oa [p. 269. 
Nypixwv, -wvros [p. 270. 


“Apéoxwy, "Apéoxovea [p. 270. 


TlapaBpixwy [p. 271. 
@ddAovoa. [pp. 271, 272. 
macysedovoa, Hom. [p. 264. 
Protea [p. 271. 
TlapaBadAwv [p. 271. 
*AnitradAwv = [p. 271. 
Bpéuwv [p. 271. 
Kvpidvwv  [p. 271. 
AavOdvovea [p. 271. 
Avgavwv [p. 270. 
Srehavoica [p. 269. 
"Emrvyxdvev  [p. 270. 
Mévwv [pp. 271, 273. 
Méovoa [p. 271. 
"Empevov [p. 270. 
*Avrinevev —[p. 270. 


Tlappévwy, Tapayevwv [pp. 271, 273. 


Tlappévovoa [p. 271. 
tévwy Hom.+[p. 262. 


ty- Ps.-Phocyl., Greg. Naz. 





-Tévwv— 
xetpo-  Batr. 
paxpo- Anth. P. 
apyi- Anth. P. 
(Kvéaivwv) [p. 271. 
‘Yyuaivwv [p. 271. 


Evdpaivwv, Eidpaivovea [p. 271. 


Saivwy [p. 271. 


@appwwv, Gapaivwv, @pacwwv 


271. 
Kparwvwv [p. 271. 
-Odwv (-Oav), -wvros [p. 268. 
Aa- 
Nixo- 
“Inro- 


axpoxeAavidwv, -wvtos Hom. [p. 265. 


-xowv (-x@yv), -wvtos [p. 267. 
Ani- 
KoAX- 
Kuar- 
"Apri- Oest. Jhrh. 12. 118. 
Aao-, Aew- 
Aaoxdwoa 
Anpo- 
duvox@v Aristoph. 
‘Inro- 
Eiupv- 


etipvxdwoa Euphor., Hesych. 


EirAcwv [p. 270. 


Kapynkopowy, -wvros Hom. [p. 263. 
edixopdwv, -wvtes Q. Sm. [p. 264. 
mappavowy, -wvtos Hom. [p. 265. 


éypyyopéwy Hom. [p. 261. 
-pdowv see -pav 
dpatpoxdwy Hom. [p. 265. 
Oepdrwy Hom.+/p. 261. 


dpx:- Eust. 
ovv- Euseb. 


apwro- Eust. 


@eparwy Ins. Br. Mus. 169 a.[p. 268. 


(BAérwv) [p. 270. 
mpérwvy Opp. Ael. [p. 262. 
IIpérwv, Ipérovea [p. 271. 
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[p. 
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"Eurpérwv [p. 270. 
Eirpérwv [p. 270. 
TloAvrpérwv [p. 268. 
*Emitpémovres 
"Eurovoa [p. 269. 
(Eipuyrav) [p. 266. 
TpareLoxdpwv [p. 268. 
Tlare\Aoxdpwv [p. 268. 
oivoxapwv Anth. P. [p. 268. 
yépwv Hom.+(p. 261. 
Tépwv [p. 268. 

~yepev 

ovy- Babr. 

jpe- Longus. 

npt- Theophr., Diosc. 
tpt- Aesch.+ 

dpxt- Byz. 
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Tvxn IN POLYBIUS 


Homer’s allegory of the Litai or prayers that limp tardily on the trail of 
Wrong among its many other applications symbolizes the relation of the 
unpopular monster Negative Criticism to the swift diffusion of Error. An 
eminent scholar has the happy thought that Aidés is just our ‘social compunc- 
tion.”” The reviewers single this fancy out as the most noteworthy thing in 
his book. Mr. Graham Wallas and Miss Jane Addams seize upon it as an 
anticipation of the social-settlement ideal in antiquity, and the thing is 
done. A generation which no longer reads Jebb or Tennyson, who knew 
better, is fixed in the formula that Aidés is social compunction. The more 
common way is the uncritical acceptance by a brilliant English or French 
lecturer of the ‘“‘results” of a German “‘investigation.”” This lends wings 
to misconceptions that might otherwise remain innocuously buried in the 
dusty archives of exchanged doctors’ dissertations. Of the many available 
examples the one selected for this brief note is Professor Bury’s adoption of 
Rudolph von Scala’s thesis that Polybius, beginning with Demetrius of 
Phaleron’s sentimental and rhetorical conception of the réle of Fortune in 
human affairs, advanced to the stern scientific faith in causation which left 
no place for fortune or the gods in “pragmatic history,”! and that later 
interpolations in his text reveal this progress in his thought. It all sounds 
very learned and plausible in the exposition of Dr. von Scala and Professor 
Bury. There is but one objection to it: If you read Polybius you find that 
it isn’t so. The matter is quite simple. The fundamental fallacy of the 
argument is the tacit assumption that we or any other critics possess a final 
and consistent philosophy of fate, fortune, and providence which we can 
apply as a canon to measure the deviations of earlier thinkers from perfect 
consistency. There is no example of such consistency except perhaps in a 
few Haeckels and La Mettries. Plato affirms as positively as Lucretius or 
as Polybius in his alleged later manner that nothing can happen without a 
cause.. Yet in his Laws (709 A, B) he attributes a large part in human 
affairs to Tyche. And as if this were not enough, later in the same work he 
argues that the divine Providence extends to the minutest details, Dante, 
who in effect accepts the determinist argument that Buridan’s ass would 


1 iii, 47. 8. 
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starve and whose faith in Providence is absolute, nevertheless personifies 
and almost deifies Fortune. The emperor Julian, for all his neo-Platonic 
mysticism an extremely rational thinker familiar with the Aristotelian and 
Democritean theories of causation, nevertheless acknowledges, as other great 
statesmen and generals have done, the incalculable part of fortune in human 
success and failure.! Renan, who repeatedly rejects the appeal in history to 
any causes save those cognizable by science, speaks of Sennacherib’s defeat 
as the moment when the fortune and future of humanity turned on the 
throw of the dice. Of this general character are all the inconsistencies 
noted in Polybius. I have examined every passage in which the word 
Tyche or its synonyms occur, and not one raises a rational presumption of a 
radical change in his opinions. Polybius is always willing to dramatize or 
personify Fortune and moralize the lessons her vicissitudes teach in the 
rise and fall of empires.? It is for him the quality of a great soul to bear 
the strokes of Fortune bravely. He shares that deepest and finest Greek 
moral feeling that derives from the instability of Fortune and the frailty 
of our human condition a warning against self-exaltation and ruthlessness 
to others.‘ He is always willing to speak with the vulgar of the power of 
Fortune in things that he cannot otherwise explain.’ He recognizes the 
fact of accident® or spontaneity’ and the appearance of Providence® in the 
fortunes of men and states. But where he has, or thinks he has, an explana- 
tion by traceable causes, he is always as contemptuous as is Thucydides of 
the cheap and easy resort to chance or supernatural intervention.? And in 


this connection he enunciates the commonplaces of ancient science that 


1 Polybius thinks this sentiment characteristic of men truly great, xxxix. 3. 7. 
? Examples in von Scala, pp. 171-72, and cf. also xvi. 31. 5: wéupatro rp téxn; 


xx. 7. 2: GAN dowep éwirnies . . . .  Thxn; xxiv. 8. 2: Sixnvy 4 rixn Bovdouern 
AaPeiy; fr. 78. 


$i. 1. 2; vi. le 6. 


4It is idle to try to trace this thought to one source, for it pervades all Greek 
literature. Cf. Polybius xv. 1. 8; xxxvii. 1g; xxxix. 3. 7; Herodotus i. 86; Isocrates 
i. 29; Demosthenes De corona 252; Sophocles O.C. 567. 


5 xxxvii. 9. Hercod, pp. 100-101, collects the passages where rix7 is used loosely 
and is not to be pressed. Warde Fowler, ‘‘Polybius’ Conception of rixn,” Classical 
Review, XVII, 445, quotes the Greek of many of them and discusses the whole question 
sensibly, but not trenchantly. 


6x, 33. 4; x. 37. 4; x. 40. 6; x. 40.9; xi. 2. 10; xi. 4. 4; xi. 4. 7; xi. 19. 6; xi. 
24a 3; xv. 10. 5 (ina speech); xviii. 33. 7; xviii. 46. 15; xxiv. 9. 1-2; xxxviii 1b 5. 

7 rabrépuarov xv. 16. 6; xv. 33. 1; xviii. 12. 2: ét Bpaxd pév xal rabrouarov 
ouvepynoavTos. 

8 xi, 24. 8: eds . . . . Tis; xxviii. 9. 4: daquovoBA&Berav; so xxxvii in fine; xl. 13; 
in his own person he prays to all the gods and deprecates the @0évos of rixn. 


9 ii. 38. 5: paddov yap; ef. x. 5. 8; x. 9. 2; xviii. 28. 4; xxii. 16. 4: wAqy redews 
éAlywv; Xxxvii. 4. 
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nothing happens without a cause and that chance is only a name for our 
ignorance.' In particular, he shares Kipling’s distaste for those who attribute 
the achievements of successful men? solely to Fortune: 


And I took the chance they wouldn’t 
And now they’re calling it luck. 


There is a cause for the success of the Achaean League—its appeal to the 
principle of equality and true democracy. And the main thesis of his book 
is that the Roman conquest of the world was not due to Fortune, but to 
Roman character and Roman institutions. Literal-minded criticism pro- 
nounces this grossly inconsistent with passages of sentimental reflection 
on the omnipotence of Fortune as revealed in the succession of world- 
empires and the rapid conquest of the world by Rome. But the contradic- 
tion on which von Scala and his followers chiefly rely disappears if we take 
into consideration the contexts. Polybius begins by announcing his inten- 
tion to explain how and by what kind of polity the Romans reduced the 
whole habitable world under their dominion.‘ Secure in this main design, 
he allows himself to lapse into rhetoric and speaks of Fortune as reducing 
all things to unity, and of his work as intended to bring out this design of 
Fortune and the consequent lesson of the unity of world-history.5 Yet 
again later in the same book he avers that it was not by chance (Fortune), 
as some of the Greeks think, or by accident (atrouarws) that the Romans 
not only attempted, but achieved universal hegemony. This is thought to 
be a flagrant contradiction of the other passage from the prooemium. But 
it seems so only because those who quote it omit the prefacing words by 
which Polybius reconciles the two. For his sentence begins: “From which 
it is plain that our original proposition was true that it was not by chance,” 
etc. This is evidently intended as a reference to the statement in the pro- 
oemium of his design to show “how and by what kind of polity” the Romans, 
ete.’ Polybius evidently is not troubled by the inconsistency of saying in 
one paragraph that it was not by chance that Rome, etc., and in another 
that Fortune in our day has displayed her wondrous power, etc. And there 
are probably many living writers who would cheerfully be guilty of the same 
inconsistency in writing of the world-war. That is not all. In the passage 
i. 63. 9 Polybius says that the Romans won their empire not by chance, 
dAAa Aiav cixdrws. That also is an almost explicit quotation of the words 
of his prooemium xai Aiav evAdyos dboppais ypnodpevor. 


ii. 38. 5; fr. 84, xevds. 
2 E.g. Scipio x. 2; x. 3. 7; Philopoemen xi. 16. 4; Eumenes xx. 23. 4. 
3 ij. 38. ©5008; 4.8.7. $i, 4.1; i. 4. 5. 8 i. 63. 9. 


7 Cf. vi. la, where he again emphasizes this original purpose almost in the same 
words. 
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There is, then, for a criticism that keeps the entire context in mind and 
is guided by flexible literary feeling no serious contradiction, and certainly 
none that justifies the desperate expedient of the assumption that the second 
passage was interpolated by Polybius himself after he had developed his 
later philosophy of causation which allowed no place to the action of Fortune. 
This is the strongest support of von Scala’s theory. It would be wearisome 
and superfluous to go through the text of Polybius and explain away all the 
other alleged contradictions. It is enough to note that, as Hercod points 
out,! the contradictory passages are so distributed that no theory of the 
composition of Polybius’ history will account for them without resorting to 
the uncontrollable hypothesis of later insertions by the author. It is perhaps 
for this reason that Croiset, who is acquainted with von Scala’s book, pays 
no attention to his hypothesis. Hercod perhaps sufficiently refutes it 
together with the theory of Hirzel that Polybius’ Tyche is a symbol of the 
Stoic wpovow. Hercod’s own explanation is that Polybius’ popular language 
cannot be pinned down to philosophic consistency. To this I have added 
the definite argument that Polybius quotes his own prooemium and feels 
no inconsistency, and the further consideration that such consistency is no 
more to be expected in great writers than in popular usage. The “‘investiga- 
tion,” then, is merely an example of the kind of philology well characterized 
by Matthew Arnold long ago: “Things are naturally all of a piece and 
follow one uniform rule People do not vary. People do not con- 
tradict themselves, people do not have undercurrents of meaning, people 
do not divine.” 

One adjunct of the theory I have thus far passed over. It is the assump- 
tion that Polybius’ earlier views were determined by Demetrius of Phaleron’s 
treatise on Fortune, chiefly known to us by Plutarch’s Consolation. 
Polybius quotes an impressive passage from Demetrius about the vicis- 
situdes of Fortune in the fall of the Persian Empire and the conquests of 
Alexander.? And as often happens with other writers, we can trace else- 
where in his phrasing the influence of a passage which he knew well enough 
to quote. But many of the resemblances collected by von Scala and gravely 
arranged in parallel columns are the merest commonplaces of reflection on 
the mutability of Fortune that could be equally well paralleled in any 
literature. The most important parallel of all in this connection, he, and 
so far as I know all other writers on the subject, strangely enough omit. It 
is the great passage on Tyche in Demosthenes’ On the Crown. That is 
obviously an anticipation if not the source of the Demetrius passage which 
is supposed to have been Polybius’ chief inspiration.2 And Polybius, as it 
would be easy to show, was not unacquainted with Demosthenes. 


Pau SHOREY 


1 La conception de l'histoire dans Polybe, p. 113. 2 xxix. 6c. 
3 Cf. Dem. De corona 208, 252, 254, 271. 
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ON A FRAGMENT OF GORGIAS 


kai ‘ro dydnopa’ Hpav xara tov Acovrivov Topyiav ‘dirrav [8] dperay 
Seiras, roApis Kai copias’ ToApAs pev TO Kivduvov bropeiva, copias St 76 ainypa 
yvova. 6 ydp To Adyos Kabdmep Td Kypvypa’ Td ‘OAvpmiags ‘kare pv Tov 
BovAdpevov, credavot Sé tov Suvdpuevov.’? [Clement Stromata i. 11. 51: Stihlin, 
Vol. II, p. 33, 1. 18.] 


<éirrév,> dirrdv 5¢ Cobet. [5] Wilamowitz, 5) Bernays. 16 xivdvvoy . .. . 7rd 
alvyya (rAiyya Diels), rov xivévvoyv ... . 7a atoma (cf. Iliad xv. 207) Bernays, 
Rheinisches Museum, 1853, p. 482 =Gesammelte Abhandlungen, I, 121. 


The text and apparatus are Stihlin’s; in Diels’s Vorsokratiker the fragment 
is numbered 8 (Vol. II [3d ed.], p. 249). The latter has inserted wAdypa into 
his text, comparing the metaphor xaramrAtynoe which Aristophanes attributes 
to Thrasymachus (Daitales), if Dindorf’s emendation is right. 


These two sentences have been assigned to the ’OAvpaids Adyos of 
Gorgias ever since Bernays detected in them the oldest prose reference to 
the Olympic games. He believed that the mention of the herald’s summons 
made this certain. But then afvyya became unintelligible, and he asked 
whether Clement or his scribe imagined that there was a riddle competition 
at Olympia. So the word was emended to bring it into harmony with the 
second sentence, and, as may be seen from the text printed above, other 
words which do not suit the hypothesis that Gorgias uttered them at Olympia 
are now treated as Clement’s additions. 

But all this depends upon the double assumption that Clement drew 
two consecutive sentences from one speech, and that both must allude to 
the Olympic contest. With a writer who interweaves quotations from all 
sources into his discourse this is a hazardous procedure. If it can be shown 
that the first sentence, as it stands, is a plain allusion to a famous legendary 
feat of copia, that Gorgias had excellent grounds for comparing his own 
gogia to it, and that Clement actually turns Gorgias’ vaunt against vain 
contending with words, then the text will be justified. 

When Gorgias arrived in Athens in 427, he professed himself able to 
answer any question addressed to him. This is the boast with which he 
opens the discussion in Plato’s Gorgias, after custom had staled his triumphs. 
But his first exhibition in Athens was conducted in a manner so impressive 
that the story, repeated in the literature of rhetoric for centuries, was actually 
used by Themistius as the ground of a comparison with the universal instruc- 
tion of the sun-god. I arrange four of these passages below, as their 
language sheds light upon the origin of our fragment. 

1. Quorum [sc. sophistarum] e numero primus est ausus Leontinus Gorgias 
in conventu poscere quaestionem, id est, iubere dicere, qua de re quis vellet 


audire. Audax negotium: dicerem impudens, nisi, etc. [Cicero De finibus ii. 
ae By 
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2. Isque [sc. Gorgias] princeps ex omnibus ausus est in conventu poscere, 
qua de re quisque vellet audire [Cicero De oratore iii. 32, 129; cf. i. 22, 103.] 

3. od Boxe? wor 5 Oeds otros Snnooia ep’ Exdorys Hucpas emdeixvvcOa Tiv 
codpiav; ovk eis THY mvixa ovAAEywv, ovd’ cis THY OvpéAny waptov ’APjvyow, 
domep 5 Topyias, add’ eis 7d péya Oéarpov rotro Kai drexvas "OAvpmov, év @ 
avyKadOv Kai dyeipwv mavtas avOpwrovs Sidacxa re Kai eyyetras myvixa pev 
Séor oreipav, wyvixa S& pvreve, myvixa 88 duav, x.r.A. [Themistius Or. 26. 
331a.] 

4. cxediov 8 Adyou Topyias dpgat (rape Ow yap otros és 7d "AOnvaiwv Oéarpov 
€Odppynoev cimeiv ‘rpoBadrcre’ Kai Td Kwdvverpa ToiTo mpOTos dvepbeyéaro 
évdecxvipevos Sirov mavra pev eidévar, wepi wavs 8 ay eimdiv épueis TH Karp), 
tovto & éwedOeiv rH Topyia da rode. [Philostratus Vitae sophistarum i. 
Prooem. 4: Diels, 76A, 1a.] 

It was, Philostratus says, out of a spirit of rivalry with Prodikos, who 
habitually recited the stale set piece about Herakles and the two ways, 
that Gorgias came forward with his daring new art of extemporary speech. 
According to this account, the mark of the sophistic which Gorgias invented 
was that, unlike the older cogia of Greece, those who professed it began with 
such bold words as of8a or waAar dcéoxeppor.! Their art was like the mantic 
of the seers and the oracles, and took the form of the Pythian verse: 


olda 8’ éyw Yappov 7’ dpOpov kai pérpa Gadracons. 


If we compare such words as ausus, audaz,? éOdppyoev, xwdivevpa® with 
the language of Clement’s quotation, and reflect that mpoBaAAere of itself 
suggests aivypa,‘ it is a fair inference that Clement has preserved a boast 
with which Gorgias presented himself to the Athenians. If the tradition 
may be trusted, he came before the assembly in the theater of Dionysus— 
that must be the theater meant—and took his stand by the @vpeAn. There 
he risked discomfiture by proclaiming that he could answer any question 
impromptu. And in the sentence quoted by Clement he compared his new 
copia to the legendary feat of Oedipus, who dared to face the danger of the 
man-devouring Sphinx, and won a kingdom by knowing the riddle. It 
seems probable that Gorgias marked his break with the line of Greek codia 
down to Anaxagoras (compare Hippias minor 281e) by this not unhappy 
comparison with the wise man who could say oféa to the Sphinx, and who 


1 Gorgias answers Chaerephon (see below) thus: éya 5é éxetvo radar olda. 
2 Plato’s word is 4@éBws; cf. Meno 70b: kai 5} kai rodro 7d Gos tas elOcxery 4GbBws 
Te kal peyadonrperGs droxplvecOat, tay ris re Epnrat. 


3 piv yap das év0dde kiviuvos dvetrac codias, 
Hs wépe rots éuots Pidots gor dyav ueyworos. [Clouds 955.] 


4 Chaerephon’s impertinent question, which has come down to us, might pass 
for a riddle. Georgias, ovééy rapax@els, snubbed him well (Philostratus Vit. soph. 
i. 6: Diels, 76A, 24). 
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used his wisdom for political ends.! In dyévopa we may see, not the intro- 
duction to a simile of the Olympian games, but the earliest example of 
the common metaphor for rhetoric, colored here, it may be, by the associa- 
tions of the stage. As it is doubtful whether Gorgias mentioned the herald 
at Olympia, I shall leave the point till I have asked how Clement in turn 
applied this saying. 

The chapter in the Stromata with which our quotation ends is a warning 
against the wisdom of this world, against the {yryvas and Aoyouaxia of 
false philosophers. Such pursuits and contests belong to youth. But in 
the Christian search too—so, I think, the connection runs—there is room 
for daring and wisdom. It is not difficult to discover what part these 
virtues play in the life of the yvworuds. St. Paul’s saying in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians 3. 1, is virtually the text of the fifth book of the 
Stromata: codiav & dadoipev év rois TeArcios, godiay S€ ov Tod aidvos TovTov 
ov8e trav dpxdvrwv Tov aidvos Tovrov Tay Katapyounévwv' GAG AaAotpev Heod 
codiav év pvornpiv, Thy droxexpuppévyy (see, e.g., v. 4. 25; 10. 65; 12. 80). 
A great part of this book is devoted to showing that the Christian religion, 
like those of the Hebrews, Greeks, and barbarians, reveals its central mysteries 
to the few who are’ chosen, in aiviypact cai cvpBdros ddAnyopias Te ad xai 
peradopais (v. 4. 21). But again those who seize the kingdom (v. 3. 16) are 
‘Buorai’ ob trois épurtixois Adyous, évdeAcxeia SE pot Biov ddurErras Te 
edxais éxBudLeoOar cipyvrar 





ov yap év pévouws KeiTaL 
Sapa dvopayynta Moway 
Tamruxovte pepe. 


Courage, then, and the wisdom to solve the enigmas of the mysteries are 
needed by those who turn their backs on the BéBydrox xevodwviat (i. 10. 49) 
of this world. 

There is no convincing evidence that Gorgias added the comparison 
of the Olympic games to his parallel with Oedipus. True, Themistius may 
have made his implied contrast between the theater made by hands and 
the true Olympian temple because Gorgias had named the Olympic games. 
But little weight can be attached to that, since his own figure of itself suggests 
the contrast. Nor do the balanced style and the commonplace contrast of 
BovAcoOar and divacGau give any firm ground for detecting the style of 


1 For a similar application of the legend of the Sphinx, see Cebes Tabula iii: 
gore yap 4 ethynots torxvia 7H ris pry yds aiviyuari, 5 exelvn mpoeBadrero Tots avOpw- 
mows. el ev obv abré auvin Tis, towtero™ ei 5t ur) ovvin, dmwdeTO brs THs Dpryyés. 

It is just conceivable that Gorgias made a topical allusion if it is true, as 
Fr. Marx ingeniously argues, that the Oedipus Tyrannus was acted in 427; but 
this hardly makes the comparison more happy. 


2 There is an echo of this phrase at the beginning of Str. i. 11, the chapter under 
discussion. 
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Gorgias here. In Str. vii. 3. 20the same antithesis is fused with a reminis- 
cence of Republic x. 617e: éXetrae 8& 6 Suvdpevos Kat 5 Bovdnbelis ivxvoe.' 
If we bear in mind that Clement twice draws upon II Timothy, chapter 2, 
in this discussion, the second time immediately before our quotation, and 
that the fifth verse of that chapter runs thus, éav 8 xai d0Aq tis, ob orepavovrat 
av pt) vouiuws aOAHoy, it is enough, in default of definite evidence, to suppose 
that the word dywnopa suggested another similitude for the life of the 
gnostic. 

Clement, then, takes an arrow from the sophist’s own quiver to enforce 
the claim of his codéa against vain strivings with words; and the adaptation 
has its peculiar felicity because Gorgias himself, in breaking away from 
the traditional copia, had compared his art to that of Oedipus. Even if 
the presence of aiveypa did not compel us to see an allusion to the story 
of Oedipus here, the argument gains in coherence if we suppose that the 
contrast between the true and the false co@éa is carried through by such 


a reference to an older claim. 
A. 8. FerGuson 
QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY 


Kineston, CANADA 


DEMOSTHENES AGAINST BOEOTUS I (xxxix). 37-38 


Blass regarded these sections as an afterthought, awkwardly interpolated 
by the orator after the delivery of the speech; consequently he enclosed them 
in double parentheses, together with a later allusion to their contents (41). 
His reasons for refusing to give them their traditional place in the text are 
twofold: ‘Dies Stiick wird ganz abgerissen eingefiihrt, und 39 schliesst sich 
genau an 36 an, nicht aber an 38. Die §38 erwihnte Thatsache trat erst 
nach dem Schiedsgericht, also kurz vor der Gerichtsverhandlung ein” (Ait. 
Bered., III [1893], i, 476, n. 1). Paley and Sandys of course follow Blass in 
their critical notation of the passage, since they have adopted the Dindorf- 
Blass text for the convenience of students. However, the inclusion of 
Blass’s argument without comment in the explanatory notes indicates con- 
currence in his judgment. We must regard the passage as under suspicion. 

To begin with the second objection, it is difficult to see why matters 
that took place after the arbitration, and consequently, as Blass puts it, 
shortly before the trial, might not have formed part of the address to the 
court. Blass perhaps had in mind the rule that only those facts that are 
introduced in evidence at the arbitration may be introduced at the trial on 
appeal. If so, the words “also kurz vor der Gerichtsverhandlung” are quite 
beside the point. In any case, the argument seems to be founded on a 
fundamental misconception of the procedure involved in the pi otea dixn, 
which leads Biass to assume that the filing of Boeotus’ petition brought the 
case directly before a dicastic court, just as if an appeal had been taken. 

1 é\efrar (Bywater); ioxtoe (Stahlin) for MS loxte. 
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But it is distinctly stated by the lexicographers that, when the petition was 
filed, the case was begun again de novo and sent back to the arbitrator 
(Poll. 8. 60: xai 4 épyjun eAvero ds ef dpyis éXOeiv éwi Suaurnryv. Lex. Can- 
tabr., 8.v., pH oboa Sixn: adore & trapyis dxéparov avrois xabiocracba Tov 
dyéva). That this procedure was followed in the present instance is shown 
by a passage in which the speaker excuses himself for not presenting evidence 
to prove one of his assertions on the ground that the occurrences described 
took place ceonuacpevwv 75n . . . . Tav éxivwy (17). As I have noted else- 
where (Class. Phil., XIV, 28), this expression indicates that the arbitration 
was completed and the case appealed in the usual way, for Aristotle’s account 
of the procedure in arbitration shows conclusively that the sealing of docu- 
ments takes place only if one of the litigants has appealed from the award 
(Cons. Ath. 53.2). The act mentioned in 38, the filing of the petition, cannot 
then be described as having taken place, as Blass puts it, after the arbitration 
and shortly before the trial. It took place after the award by default, 
but before the second arbitration which followed the reopening of the suit. 
The documents read by the clerk apparently formed part of the evidence 
presented at the second arbitration, were put under seal after an appeal had 
been taken, and could be brought before the court in its review of the case 
with entire propriety. 

Inasmuch as the objections having to do with procedure are seen to be 
unsound, those founded on the arrangement of the argument might fairly be 
passed over. No scholar, however eminent he may be, should be conceded 
the right to strike out or stigmatize portions of a text where the manuscripts 
are in agreement merely because the arrangement is, in his opinion, not con- 
secutive. In the present instance, however, even this criticism is not well 
founded. The thought of 39 may not follow directly upon that of 38, but it 
is the development of one of the topics proposed in 37. There the speaker 
states that he has still to show, not only that the dicasts will be true to their 
oath as judges if they decide in his favor, but also that the defendant himself, 
by his very acts, has confessed that Boeotus is his rightful name. He then 
goes on to describe these acts and to establish them by documentary evidence, 
reserving the more general topic first proposed, which is a commonplace of 
the courts, for the peroration that is to follow the reading of the evidence. 
We need not seek to justify this order by pointing out that it is rather 
unusual to end a court speech with the reading of evidence. The habit of 
stating two or more topics and then elaborating them in reverse order has 
been a natural and common one from Homer down (for examples from 
Homer, see Bassett Harv. Stud., XX XT [1920], 39-53). We perhaps catch 
a glimpse of the psychology that underlies this arrangement from Renan’s 
list of saints in his Souvenirs, in which his eponymous saint, of whom he is 
going to talk, is reserved for the last place. 


: GrorGE MILLER CaLHOUN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Phéniciens: Essai de contribution 4 l’histoire antique de la Médi- 
terranée. Par C. AutTran. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1920. 
Small folio, pp. xv and 146. Fr. 30. 


This was not an easy book to write and it is far from being an easy book 
to review; for it involves a survey of the whole ancient history of the Near 
East, including much of Greece also. The work is done with that refine- 
ment of literary quality which we have come to expect as a matter of course 
from a Frenchman of letters. It displays fine taste, a charming style, and 
a very engaging spirit of frankness and intellectual rectitude quite evident 
in the opening words of the Preface: ‘Ceci est une ceuvre ‘de bonne foy.’ 
Je ne cherche ni 4 étonner ni 4 contredire, mais seulement 4 me convaincre 
et & m/’instruire.” But the author is not unmindful of the serious nature 
of the task he has undertaken, for he continues: “Aussi ne dissimulerai- 
je point que vingt ans de recherches et la pratique de la plupart des langues 
usitées dans l’antiquité, de l’Inde 4 la Méditerranée, m’ont amené 4 une 
conception de l’histoire ancienne assez differente, sous plusieurs rapports, de 
celle qui a prévalu jusqu’ici.” 

M. Autran’s reconstruction of the course of human development from 
prehistoric times down through the entire pre-Hellenic age and far into 
Greek times is indeed new and revolutionary. The main contentions of 
his book are four (though the author himself does not wholly disengage and 
treat them separately): (1) that the original source and center of pre- 
Hellenic civilization in the Near East were in Asia Minor, specifically in 
Cappadocia; (2) that this earliest culture of inner Asia Minor, styled by 
the author “Asianic,” was subsequently gradually diffused throughout the 
Eastern Mediterranean and the adjacent lands as far east as Mesopotamia, 
thus becoming a far-reaching Aegeo-Caro-Cilician-Mycenaean-Phoenician 
civilization, and that this diffusion was due to migrations of the primitive 
Cappadocians themselves; (3) that the non-Semitic creators and carriers 
of this civilization therefore colonized Palestine and Syria, where they were 
the real Canaanites and Phoenicians, who were originally non-Semitic; (4) 
that the Semitic Phoenicians were late intruders who merely inherited the 
high culture of their non-Semitic Aegeo-Caro-Cappadocian predecessors and 
then at once fell into decay. 

In support of these revolutionary conclusions the author marshals a 
formidable array of evidence, the great bulk of which is etymological. The 
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volume furnishes therefore a very useful discussion of words in Greek which 
seem to be of non-Greek origin—the more useful because all such words, 
indeed all ancient words and proper names discussed by the author, are 
fully indexed at the end of the book. The other chief body of evidence 
consists of the statements which the author has garnered from Greek literary 
sources of every sort, with which he displays an enviable familiarity. The 
book also makes some use of archaeological evidence, especially that col- 
lected in Pére Vincent’s monumental Canaan; and the author endeavors 
to show that the archaeological remains also support his reconstruction. 

This exceedingly interesting essay of M. Autran thus forces us to take a 
far-reaching account of stock and to make a searching re-examination of our 
current general conclusions regarding the course of history in the Near East 
down to the advent of the Greeks and later. We shall be able to do this best 
by proceeding from the known to the unknown, or from the imperfectly 
known to the almost entirely unknown, that is, to begin with the chrono- 
logically latest of M. Autran’s processes, which we have enumerated above 
as the third and fourth, according to which the Phoenicians and Canaanites 
were non-Semitic Aegeo-Cappadocians, succeeded only at a late date by the 
Semitic Phoenicians and Canaanites. 

For the sake of clearness we will call M. Autran’s original Phoenicians, 
as he often does, ‘‘ Aegeo-Phoenicians.” The first body of evidence adduced 
is etymological. For example, in the conversation between Ulysses and the 
swineherd (Odyssey, xv. 417 ff.) we find mentioned a Phoenician named 
’*ApvBas. M. Autran (p. 66) contends that this name is neither Semitic nor 
Greek, but is to be connected with a group of names beginning with Ap 
found among the Carians, Lycians, Lydians, and Cilicians on the one hand, 
and on the other appearing in Old Testament geographical names like 
Arumah and Araunah, or ?Arbac the name of the giant of the Anakim 
(Josh. 14:15), whom our author would identify with the swineherd’s Phoe- 
nician, Arybas. Similarly, “les Philistins viennent de Cappadoce, ot leur 
dieu Dagon parait, d’ailleurs, avoir laissé sa trace.’ This trace, as we are 
told in a footnote, is the name of the Cappadocian town Adywva. After 
presenting a large body of evidence of this character the author concludes 
that the etymology of the proper names alone establishes the ‘“‘Caro-Lycian 
nationality” of the Canaanite peoples and adds, “‘C’est 14, semble-t-il, un 
argument decisif” (p. 79). Nevertheless, with his usual engaging frankness, 
the author admits (p. 81) that these coincidences do not of a surety furnish 
‘“‘une démonstration réguliére.”” Most historical students will without doubt 
share the author’s misgivings at this point. 

More substantial historical witnesses are then summoned to testify, and 
in the author’s opinion they show that ‘the Phoenicians and Canaanites 
were groups of the same Asianic race, whose destinies are intimately united 
to those of the Aegeo-Mycenaean civilization which was theirs” (p. 75.) 
Again, after recalling that in Greek times Asia Minor was strong in “history 
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and philosophy,” our author says: “The Phoenicians are, then, without 
doubt, a people of Asia Minor, for a unanimous tradition accords them an 
incontestable priority in all these domains” (p. 52), viz., “history and 
philosophy.” Furthermore, there is an explicit statement in Athenaeus that 
Caria was once called Phoenicia (p. 53), a bit of evidence which goes back 
to Corinna and Bacchylides, that is, as far as the sixth century B.c. Histori- 
cally it would seem that this bit of evidence could only be interpreted as 
indicating the strength of Semitic Phoenician control or colonization which 
once extended into Caria. This conclusion would also fit in very well with 
the author’s next item of evidence. Herodotus, says our author, indicates 
that the ancestry of Thales was Phoenician. Evidence of a much later 
date follows, and the conclusion is, ‘‘The Phoenicians were, then, Carians in 
origin” (p. 55). Perhaps most of us would rather interpret this evidence 
more cautiously as showing that some of the inhabitants of Caria were Phoe- 
nicians. On the basis of Greek literature, reaching no farther back than 
the sixth century B.c. and most of it far later in date, the author determines the 
origins of a people who are shown by contemporary evidence of the Egyptian 
monuments to have been in Syria in the first half of the third millennium B.c. 
We cannot but ask, What could Herodotus or any other Greek of the literary 
age know of the beginnings of a people who appear in the Egyptian documents 
as already in Syria fifteen hundred or more years before the Greeks had 
learned to write ? 

Herein lies the weakness of this reconstruction, that it is based so largely 
on Greek literary documents dating from a time literally thousands of years 
later than the historical movements under discussion. For if the Phoe- 
nicians are to be traced back to Asia Minor, it is evident their migration 
thence took place at a period so remote that no possible memory of it could 
be expected in Greek tradition, which failed to preserve any definite recollec- 
tions back of the Trojan War and the outgoing Mycenaean age. Where in 
Greek tradition is the slightest echo of their own early northern pastoral life 
before they migrated southward to the Mediterranean? How much less will 
they have known anything of far earlier chapters in the life of another and 
a relatively distant people of Asia! 

To this objection the archaeological evidence adduced is not open. It 
is, however, open to another, equally fatal. Metal-work and pottery and 
decorative patterns do not demonstrate the race of their makers. Vincent’s 
fine summary of Canaanite archaeology proves beyond a doubt the deep 
impression made by Aegean civilization in Syria. It was a priori to be 
expected. The interfusion of neighboring cultures is a universal phenom- 
enon, and we cannot expect Syria and the Aegean to be any exception. The 
wares of the Aegean craftsmen were widely distributed in Syria and Pales- 
tine, and without doubt some Aegean merchants may have found their way 
into the market towns of Phoenicia; but that is very far from making 
Aegeans of the historic Phoenicians. They may even have begun to copy 
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Aegean wares, for such imitation was characteristic of the Phoenicians, but 
this again has no bearing on the racial question. 

With his customary intellectual frankness, the author manfully con- 
fronts one outstanding archaeological difficulty (pp. 76-78): Why have no 
written monuments of the hypothetical non-Semitic “ Aegeo-Phoenicians”’ 
survived to bear witness of them in Syria? He finds the explanation of 
this difficulty in Herodotus, who states (v. 58) that at a time when the 
papyrus was scarce the Phoenicians wrote on the skins of goats and sheep. 
In the perishable nature of the writing material, then, our author would find 
the reason for the complete lack of written documents surviving from his 
“‘ Aegeo-Phoenicians.” Contemporary evidence some seven hundred years 
older than Herodotus, however, might have been adduced; for the Egyptian 
envoy Wenamon of the late twelfth century B.c. carried a considerable 
consignment of five hundred rolls of papyrus to a Phoenician prince. 

But the question arises: Are we in fact so entirely without written 
documents from the great age of these alleged ‘‘ Aegeo-Phoenicians”? The 
author finds the causes for their fall involved in two historic events: the fall 
of Troy and the Hebrew migration into Palestine (pp. 63 f. and 122), and 
he would date the incoming of the Semitic Phoenicians, who displaced them, 
in the period from 1200 to 1000 B.c. (p. 58). The Amarna Letters, dating 
from the first half of the fourteenth century B.c., are contemporary with the 
great age of the ‘‘ Aegeo-Phoenicians,”’ when according to our author these 
non-Semitic people held Canaan and Phoenicia, or Palestine-Syria. Yet of 
these three hundred letters the great majority were written by the kings 
and rulers of Palestine-Syria in a Semitic tongue, and these rulers, together 
with their peoples and their towns, bear Semitic names. This is especially 
true of the cities of Phoenicia from whose rulers the Amarna correspondence 
contains a long series of letters. In view of these facts, based on contempo- 
rary evidence, it is inconceivable that a non-Semitic population should have 
been dominant in these regions for centuries preceding 1200 B.c. Moreover, 
it is a fair question to ask why we should so exhaustively question a 
late Greek onomasticon when we have contemporary documents like the 
Amarna Letters in cuneiform besides the long lists of Syrian-Palestinian 
towns in Egyptian? But strangely enough, the Amarna Letters, which 
are absolutely fundamental to the discussion of the questions raised in this 
volume, are referred to but once in a minor connection (p. 112), and its 
decisive lists of proper names are never mentioned. 

As we examine the evidence for the earlier stages of the ‘‘ Aegeo-Phoe- 
nician”’ colonization of Phoenicia, we find that the events and the evidence 
adduced are still farther apart. The first migration of the ‘“ Aegeo-Phoe- 
nicians’’ was to Tyre and Sidon (p. 85). The only support brought forward 
is Genesis, chapter 10, and the Greek myths. The date for this alleged 
migration does not seem to be mentioned anywhere by the author, but it is 
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evidently far too remote, as conceived by him, to be demonstrated by the 
evidence mentioned. No examination of contemporary evidence is offered. 
Turning now to the shift of this ancient “Cappadocian” culture and 
population from Asia Minor to the Aegean and the countries adjacent, we 
find that the author identifies his Aegeo-Caro-Cilician Phoenicians or Cappa- 
docians with the well-known “Minoan’”’ Cretans of Knossos and the other 
Cretan centers, and states that they possessed all the characteristics of “la 
belle race caucasienne”’ (p. 82). The evidence for this diffusion of Asia 
Minor population is again really evidence for the dissemination of culture 
rather than the migration of a people. It is drawn from Greek tradition 
(p. 93) and concerns the outgoing and declining stages of Aegean history, 
with no light on the situation before 1000 s.c. (p. 94). The lack of dates 
in the discussion renders it difficult to follow the argument. The migration 
of the Cappadocians is conceived by the author in successive waves at least 
three in number (p. 97), the most ancient of which was subdivided into three 
different ‘‘courants principaux,” one of which passed into Mesopotamia; 
a second “by way of Egypt and North Africa [sic] penetrated into the 
Mediterranean,” while the third is the one which reached Phoenicia~-Canaan— 
the one which we have already discussed. The author frankly admits 
that ‘the paucity of our sources renders the diffusion of this most ancient 
wave very difficult to follow.” Nevertheless, he uses good and contemporary 
evidence for the “current” that passed into Mesopotamia. Cuneiform 
documents of the twenty-third century B.c., found in Cappadocia, have 
indeed long made evident the connection with Mesopotamia; and that 
Hittite influences had much to do in shaping the early history of Assyria 
can hardly be doubted. It is again what we could hardly fail to expect. 
The author at first claims only “ Asiano-Aegean influence” (not migra- 
tion) in Egypt. No one can doubt it after the fifteenth century B.c., when 
there was a diffusion of culture influences between Crete and Egypt in both 
directions; but the contention of this book is that Egypt owed to this 
“ Asiano-Aegean influence”? the origins of civilization. But the relative 
chronology is decisive in this question. At about 2000 B.c. Aegean civili- 
zation had reached a point attained by Egypt in the middle of the fourth 
millennium. The Aegeans gained metal about 3000 B.c.; it was used in 
Egypt over a thousand years earlier. The author cites the Pyramid Texts, 
the oldest Egyptian literature, to show that the Egyptians had knowledge 
of the Aegeans (pp. 100-101). Surely we could not expect it to be other- 
wise, with the Egyptians coursing the Mediterranean in the earliest known 
sailing ships in the thirtieth century B.c. After the Pyramid Texts (third 
and fourth millenniums B.c.) it is a little bewildering to be shifted abruptly to 
the Old Testament and Herodotus, both some millenniums later than the 
events they are expected to prove. Old indeed is the evidence of 
domesticated grains, but wheat and barley, as shown by surviving specimens 
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from prehistoric burials, were being grown in Egypt in the fifth millennium 
B.c.; and who will venture to claim knowledge of the culture of Asia Minor 
at that remote date? In the discussion of these things we find the long 
current legend of Egyptian indifference to the sea still functioning as evidence 
without reference to the facts (p. 106). The contemporary monuments of 
Egypt, beginning in the thirtieth century B.c., make it quite obvious where 
we are to find the origins of salt-water navigation. Besides the fleets of 
Snefru in the thirtieth century, they show us those of Sahure in the twenty- 
eighth, of the Pepi’s in the twenty-sixth, and the long series of voyages on 
the Red Sea from the twenty-seventh to the nineteenth century B.c.—all 
maritime ventures of the Pharaohs enormously earlier than those. of any 
other people known. At the same time the fact seems to be generally over- 
looked that a Theban tomb painting not later than the fifteenth century 
B.c., long ago published by Daressy, displays several Syrian ships at their 
moorings in the Nile, manned by bearded Semites, wearing characteristic 
Syrian costumes. Ashore some of the same Syrians are trading in the 
Egyptian bazaars. It is quite evident that we have here Semitic Phoenician 
traders landing and trafficking exactly as described by Herodotus. But the 
decisive point is that their ships are exact models of Egyptian sea-going ships, 
shown in the reliefs of Sahure as far back as the twenty-eighth century B.c. 

Nevertheless, our author advances a step farther and claims the existence 
of an Aegean colony in Egypt (p. 108) as.far back as the Old Kingdom in 
the first half of the third millennium—a colony which introduced copper, 
bronze, and the cereals, although these things were known in Egypt at least 
a thousand years earlier than the date of their appearance in the Aegean. 
In view of these facts we find ourselves bewildered by the remark (p. 87) 
that the ‘“Asiano-Aegeans” brought “‘movement and organization” to a 
childhood world—a childhood world which had built the pyramids of Gizeh, 
the greatest monuments ever erected by ancient man, at a time when the 
Aegeans were just emerging from the Stone Age! 

Finally we may notice the author’s primary contention that Asia Minor 
was the original “‘pre-Hellenic” center of culture, in other words, the cradle 
of civilization (p. 95). Racially the originators and bearers of this earliest 
known civilization are confidently affirmed to be Caucasian, for the author 
avers that the Aegeans brought in “this same Caucasian element, Tyr- 
senians, Hittites, Syrians, or their relatives, which we know to have been 
in the entire Mediterranean the active agent of the international exchanges”’ 
(p. 109). He refers to it as a “superior element descended from the Cau- 
casus”’ (p. 87), so that he means a people actually and immediately derived 
from the Caucasus. But it is clear from the sculptured monuments of Asia 
Minor that there were at least two racially distinct types among the peoples 
we call Hittite. The cuneiform tablets of Boghaz Keui have likewise dis- 
closed a group of probably seven dialects. Moreover, it can be positively 
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demonstrated that the short-headed Alpine type, so evidently that of the 
old Hittites, cannot be the same racially as that of the Aegeans. 

But our author is equally confident on other difficult problems involved 
in this complicated situation, including the social organization of these 
earliest ‘“‘Caucasians.” Their society is described as feudal (p. 86), a 
character which the author frequently mentions, although it is evident that 
the period when they were still occupying their Cappadocian home lies far 
back of any adducible evidence. We are here in a world of pure fantasy. 
Indeed, with his characteristic frankness the author states (p. 95) that “a 
history, properly so called, of the Cappadocian tribes hardly commences for 
us until toward the fifteenth century B.c.”? One cannot forbear the question, 
How is it possible to demonstrate that a country whose history begins for 
us in the fifteenth century B.c. (over two thousand years later than that of 
Egypt, and almost as much later than that of Babylonia) was the original 
seat of civilization? When this civilization arose is nowhere stated in terms 
of years B.c., but it is alleged to have brought in three things which did not 
before exist in the Mediterranean world: wheat, oil, and wine. Now the 
first of these, as we have stated before, was cultivated in Egypt in the fifth 
millennium, and the second in the fourth, and we must again remark that 
it is a bold investigator who will affirm what was happening in Asia Minor 
at those remote dates. Indeed, it is quite clear that the early culture of 
Asia Minor was always inferior to that of Babylonia and Egypt until Greek 
times. Equally evident is the fact that the early stages of civilization in 
Asia Minor were later, and very much later, than those of Egypt and 
Babylonia. 

The author has again demonstrated with conclusiveness that the Greek 
world was early profoundly influenced by the older cultures of Asia Minor, 
and his demonstration is accompanied by a very able and exceedingly useful 
survey of the surviving proper names, which he has used with great skill and 
effectiveness. While the reconstruction he presents is strong and sound for 
archaic Greek times, the same direction of the tide of cultural influences 
cannot be upheld for the pre-Hellenic age. The archaeological evidence 
demonstrates clearly that for over fifteen hundred years after some 3000 
B.Cc., the mainland both of Europe and Asia lagged behind the Aegean Islands 
in culture advance, and while traces of Asiatic influence may be found in 
early Crete probably in the third millennium B.c., the dominant civilization 
is clearly in the Aegean and not on the mainland. A very simple principle 
applies here, viz., that between two neighboring peoples culture diffusion is 

1In this connection the author’s statement that at this date we meet the Hittite 
kings fighting with the great Pharaohs of the Eighteenth Dynasty must be due to 
some misapprehension. None of the Eighteenth Dynasty kings carried on war with 
the Hittites. On the contrary, the Eighteenth Dynasty Pharaohs received gifts from 


the Hittite rulers, and the Egyptian war with the Hittites did not begin until the 
Nineteenth Dynasty, which is doubtless what the author had in mind. 
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reciprocal and in both directions, no matter which civilization is the superior 
and leader. But the mere fact that ‘people B” has made contributions to 
the life of ‘people A” is no good ground for concluding that “people B” 
is superior in civilization to ‘people A.” Otherwise the presence of potatoes, 
Indian corn, and tobacco in Europe would demonstrate the cultural superi- 
ority of the American savages over the peoples of Europe who received 
these things from America. It is exactly the failure to heed this obvious 
principle which has made possible the recent wide currency of a similar 
hypothesis which would find the original cradle of civilization in a vaguely 
defined upper Euphrates country (mostly desert!) called in cuneiform records 
Amurru and identified with the land of the Biblical Amorites. 

In conclusion the reviewer is unable to see any reason for changing or 
even modifying the now dominant view regarding the course of pre-Hellenic 
culture—the view which finds the rise of earliest civilization quite obviously 
on the Nile, whence it was diffused through the Eastern Mediterranean, 
while but slightly later a related culture rose on the lower Tigris and 
Euphrates, the two forming an Egypto-Babylonian culture complex, which, 
developing in the intercontinental region of Africa and Eurasia as the earliest 
nucleus of civilization in the career of man, gradually radiated in all directions 
through the outlying continental areas, and especially through the Mediter- 
ranean, whence our own culture has chiefly descended to us. Some six 
thousand years later, in a significantly analogous geographical position in 
the intercontinental region between the two Americas, the Western Hemi- 
sphere had brought forth another center of radiating culture influences 
which was crushed by the Spanish invasion. These two primitive centers 
of culture on the two hemispheres (quite obviously the only two original 
sources of civilization on the globe) show us pretty clearly where we must look 
for the earliest germs of civilization in the genial climatic conditions bordering 
on the tropics, and not in the rigors of mountainous regions like Asia Minor. 

For a most interesting and suggestive book, charmingly written, all 
readers will be greatly indebted to M. Autran; and if his general conclusions 
differ fundamentally from those of the reviewer, nevertheless the volume has 
distinct value in many respects—not least in the wide range of other possi- 
bilities which it suggests—possibilities so attractively presented that they force 
us to a searching re-examination of our evidence and our conclusions regard- 
ing the origins of civilization and their relation to the rise of Greek culture. 


JAMES H. BREASTED 


1 The reviewer has noticed 2 small number of philological matters which might 
be corrected in a future edition. On p. 35 see TlapQevos (three times). The author 
has a fondness for the Hebrew toledah for ‘‘ genealogy’’ (pp. 44, 101), but it should be 
noted that this word occurs in Hebrew only in the plural, and a ‘‘généalogie biblique” 
is always toledoth, never toledah. The absolute form of the Canaanite pillars is may’. , 
not max. (p. 61). In the hieroglyphic on p. 72 the sign for rwd should be w’; and 
on p. 100, there is no hieroglyphic word rer meaning ‘‘circular’’; this old reading has 
been shown to be properly phr. On p. 66 the transliteration of the Canaanite ’rb‘ 
should be >Aruba‘, not ‘Arubat. 
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Roman Essays and Interpretations. By W. WarpE Fow ter. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press. Pp. 290. 


The twenty-eight papers which this volume contains deal mainly with 
religious and historical subjects, with several parallels between ancient and 
modern incidents and practices, and with certain passages in Virgil and 
Horace. It closes with appreciations of Niebuhr and Mommsen and a study 
of the “Tragic Element in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar.” By mentioning a 
few titles we may illustrate how wide a range of topics it covers. We find 
discussed in it the “Origin of the Lar familiaris,” the ‘‘ Lex frumentaria of 
Gaius Gracchus,”’ the “Plague of Locusts in 125, and a Modern Parallel,” 
and ‘Horace Odes iii. 1-6.” Perhaps in this brief review we can to best 
advantage select for comment one or two topics from each of the four sections 
into which the book is divided. In the “Latin History of the Word Religio” 
Professor Fowler finds that the word expresses the natural awe which the 
primitive man feels in the presence of what he cannot explain. In this 
stage of its meaning it goes back to the period antedating state priesthoods 
and rituals. This feeling of awe inevitably suggests the development of the 
proper rites by which the unseen powers may be propitiated. The second 
meaning of the word emerges in Cicero. It naturally develops in the third 
stage to cover the whole sphere of worship and man’s attitude toward the 
supernatural, and finally in the second century of our era, when the several 
creeds were clearly distinguished from one another and a keen rivalry sprang 
up between them, the word took on the meaning which we give it today. 
One of the most convincing articles in the book is that which deals with the 
“Religious Meaning of the Toga Praetexta of Roman Children.” The 
author shows clearly that the garment was holy, that it was worn by priests 
when they were performing their sacrificial duties and by curule magistrates, 
perhaps because they had the right to offer sacrifices in behalf of the com- 
munity. In the household of a Roman freeman in early days the father 
acted as priest, and his children attended him as ministrants. Consequently 
they wore a priestly garment, and, after the state religion had swallowed up 
that of the household, children still continued to wear the praetexta, but 
henceforth it was simply a mark of free birth. In his paper on the corn 
law of Gaius Gracchus, Professor Fowler makes a vigorous protest against 
the tendency of historians to estimate the motives and methods of Gracchus 
by modern standards of experience and in the light of our present-day 
knowledge of the principles of political economy. The most interesting 
point in the paper is the author’s attempt to show that Gracchus tried to 
bring down the price of corn at Rome by stimulating its production in Italy 
through erecting granaries and improving the roads. This rational explana- 
tion of his plan relieves him from the charge of trying to bribe the plebs to 
support his legislative program. At the best, however, his measure was a 
temporary palliative. He failed to strike at the roots of the evil, as Pro- 
fessor Fowler remarks. Perhaps the author’s opinion that “you cannot 
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put an artificial price on corn, even within a limited space,” might have 
been modified, if the article had been written today, in the light of our 
common experience in such matters during the Great War. Varro’s dedica- 
tion of his book on religious antiquities to Julius Caesar, Caesar’s revival of 
an archaic procedure in the case of Rabirius, his use of an antique ritual 
in punishing two mutinous soldiers in 46 B.c., and his interest in the Druids 
lead Professor Fowler in another paper to find in him an unsuspected interest 
in ancient procedure. We could follow him in this surmise if he merely 
meant that Caesar had an acquaintance with ancient religious practices and 
an interest in them, but the reviewer cannot accept the theory that Caesar’s 
taste for such things clouded his political judgment, nor can we believe with 
the author that Caesar did not understand the motley population of Rome 
(p. 144). In our opinion the dramatic procedure followed in the trial of 
Rabirius and in the punishment of the soldiers was well devised to make a 
deep impression on the Roman masses. In Part III of the book perhaps the 
student of Latin will be most interested in the short paper on the “ Disap- 
pearance of the Earliest Latin Poetry.” The genius of Ennius consigned 
older Latin poetry to oblivion, and for a century after his death Rome 
produced no great poet. In the same way the introduction of the music of 
Handel into England in the eighteenth century blotted out the memory of 
earlier English music and no great English composer appears for a century 
after Handel’s time. In the “Vergiliana” we have a finely conceived 
interpretation of the Dido episode. The ungovernable passion of Dido 
was repugnant to the Roman conception of ordered family life. The rela- 
tions of husband and wife in Italy were characterized by pietas or concordia. 
The amor of Dido was out of harmony with the ideals of the Roman, and in 
his eyes would justify Aeneas in leaving her. These papers which the 
reviewer has picked out for notice, almost at random, may give the reader 
some conception of the learning and the judgment which characterize the 
criticism and interpretation throughout the book. Professor Fowler need 
not have felt the doubt, to which he gives expression in the Preface, of the 
wisdom of publishing it. 

Frank Frost ABBoTT 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Plutarch’s Lives. With an English translation by BERNADOTTE 
Perrin. Vol. IX. (‘‘Loeb Classical Library.’’) London: 
William Heinemann; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1920. 
The ninth volume of Professor Perrin’s translation of Plutarch’s Lives 


deserves as high praise as the preceding volumes. The lives included are 
those of Demetrius and Antony, and Pyrrhus and Marius. 
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In the “‘ Life of Demetrius,” chapter xi, eparpiLopev should not be changed 
in translation to a past tense, ‘‘used to play ball.” In chapter xix, xai 
Anpntpiov xeon peyddw kai KAvow KvduvevoavTos eis Toros GAyevous Kal 
xaXerovs éxpupjvat, which is translated ‘‘and since Demetrius also encountered 
a great storm and a heavy sea and was cast upon a rough coast which had 
no harbors,” éxpupjvae depends upon xwdvveicavros, and the meaning is 
“was in danger of being cast,” etc. In chapter xxv Professor Perrin’s 
translation is perhaps a little vaguer than the Greek; he renders Sixvwviovs 
8¢ dyoas rapa THyv wow oixely THY 7oAw “as for the Sicyonians, he told them 
their city was in the wrong place.’’ More exactly it would be, “their city 
was beside, or just outside, the [real] city,” i.e., the acropolis; compare 
Diodorus Siculus xx. 102. Also in chapter xxv, "AyaOoxAéous 8¢ rod SixeAww- 
Tov vnoidpxov, should be rendered ‘‘and Agathocles the Sicilian as Island 
Governor”’ rather than “and Agathocles as Island Governor of Sicily.” We 
may note that in chapter xxviii, ixmeis 8¢ mevraxociouvs T&v éxeivov mAeiovas, 
“five hundred more horse than he,”’ Lindskog’s emendation zevraxogious is 
almost necessary. Chapter xxxviii contains one very difficult phrase, réAos 
& éavrod xatayvovra Sewav pev érOupeiv, dvyxerta dé vooeiv, xexparnabar dé 
t® Aoyopo, Which Professor Perrin translates ‘condemning himself for his 


inordinate desires, for his incurable malady, and for the subjugation of his 
reason.” Dochner similarly translates consilioque esse destitutum. It is 
difficult, however, to believe that the phrase xexparnoba 8& ra Aoyowad can 


mean anything else than “‘and yet realizing that he was checked by his 
reason [from attempting to satisfy his desires].”’ 

In the “Life of Antony,” chapter xxviii, in the sentence beginning xat 
yap avrixa yevorr’ ay ’Avrwnov Seirvov denPpva, the text is almost certainly 
corrupt. Lindskog-Ziegler after Stephanus indicate a lacuna. Professor 
Perrin’s interpretation could be secured, however, by the omission of 8¢. 
In chapter xxxiii, to the statement that Antony “was appointed to the 
priesthood of the elder Caesar,’’ Professor Perrin appends this note: ‘‘That 
is, he was made Pontifex Maximus.” The office of Pontifex Maximus was 
held by Lepidus from 44 to 14 B.c. Antony was appointed flamen Iulianus; 
compare Wissowa, Religion und Kultur der Rémer, page 285, note 2. Also 
in chapter xxxiii Professor Perrin translates xai daAapBavwv rods veavioxous 
érpaxndlev “and he would take the young combatants by the neck and part 
them”’; the meaning is rather ‘‘and he would take the young men about the 
waist and overpower them.” In chapter lx, ‘‘and Iras, and the tire-woman 
of Cleopatra” is plainly a misprint for “Iras the tire-woman of Cleopatra.” 
In chapter lxvi, in the sentence beginning dmefpavovro yap ra éuBora, dSedeue- 
vos is almost certainly corrupt, as is indicated by Lindskog-Ziegler. 

In the “Comparison of Demetrius and Antony,” chapter v, Professor 
Perrin undoubtedly gives the right meaning, ‘‘but Demetrius, as many say, 
invented false accusations, upon which he acted, and denounced one who 
had been wronged by him; the murder was not in retaliation for wrongs 
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done to him.” But this cannot be got out of our present text, Anuyrprov 
dé wodAoi A€yovor Wevdeis airias, ép’ ols pace, wracdpevov Karnyopeiv 
ddixnPevra, ovk ddiucnoavra duivacbu. Ziegler-Lindskog emend dd«nbevra 
to ddixnbévros. 

At the end of chapter v of the “ Life of Pyrrhus”’ Professor Perrin reads 
6dacas with the manuscripts; it is much easier to follow Lindskog-Ziegler 
in reading $Oacavr’, after Coraés. In chapter xvi the name of the Italian 
who fought against Pyrrhus was Oplacus, not Oplax. In chapter xvii, in the 
clause abrés 8 tiv xAapvda Kal Ta SrAa mapadods évi trav éraipwv MeyaxAcdi, 
tots 8& éxeivov Tpdrov Twa Kataxpias éavrov, the meaning is not “and hiding 
himself after a fashion behind his men,” but “concealing his identity by 
assuming the armor and cloak of Megacles.”’ 

In the “Life of Marius,” chapter xiv, in this clause kai peydAwy didopevwv 
éx’ ovdevi mponxaro Td cGpa, éx’ ovdevi means not “to anyone,” but “for any 
price.” In chapter xxviii, ris 5é éxrijs ds obde els mpwrns dpéyero may better 
be translated, accurately, ‘but he was more eager for his sixth than another 
would have been for his first,’ than “but he was as eager for a sixth as 
another would have been for his first.” In chapter xxxiii, rept vetpa yeyovins 
voawdns is surely not ‘when his nerves were diseased.” 

It is very gratifying to learn that Professor Perrin completed before his 
death the remaining two volumes of this work. 

Rocer MILuLER Jones 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Seneca: ad Lucilium epistulae morales, with an English translation 
by Ricoarp M. Gummere. Vol. II. London: William Heine- 
mann; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1920. Pp. vi+480. 
$2.25. 


The second volume of Dr. Gummere’s work contains the text and 
translation of the Moral Epistles 66 to 92. As in the first volume, the English 
is spirited and produces the general effect of Seneca’s style. 

In Epistle 66, section 5, sermones—quos subinde egeram et ad te permittam 
is translated “conversations which I at once took up for study and shall 
pass on to you.”” Egeram is rather from egero and means “I shall put into 
written form.” In section 9 Gummere adopts Capps’s emendation and 
reads Omnis sine modo est virtus, “Every virtue is limitless,” though the 
manuscripts and editions read in modo. Seneca’s thought is that virtue is 
a thing perfect, to which no increase is possible. But to the mind of one 
trained in Greek philosophy the idea of perfection is associated with the 
idea of limit, modus, rather than with the idea of the infinite or indefinite. 
In modo is exactly what is required here. As a parallel we may cite Epistle 
76, section 24: Solum ergo bonum est honestum, cui modus est. In section 23, 
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alioqui hoc erit ex servorum habitu dominum aestimare is translated “since 
that would mean rating the master low because he is dressed like a slave.’ 
It is rather “this will be to judge a master by the appearance of his slaves.” 
In section 29 the three varieties of goods referred to are not those of the soul, 
of the body, and external goods, as is stated in the note, but are the three 
kinds referred to in section 5. 

In Epistle 67, section 11, sunt quaedam vota, quae non gratulantium coetu, 
sed adorantium venerantiumque celebrantur, translated ‘There are certain 
prayers which are offered by a throng,” etc., is rather ‘the offering of which 
is hailed by a throng.” In section 13 vellem quae velles means ‘‘I wish all 
were as you would have it,” not “I hope all will be as you wish.”” In Epistle 
68, section 9, nihil vidi, nihil audii, quod concupiscerem, ad quod reverterer 
means “nothing I should crave, nothing I should come back to hear” rather 
than “nothing which I craved and which I came back to hear.” In Epistle 
70, section 8, Gummere reads with Hense and certain manuscripts sibi 
commodaret, after non commodabit poenae suae manum. It seems very 
doubtful if these words can mean “to himself, however, he would lend a 
hand.” The phrase is rejected by Fickert and the older editors. In Epistle 
70, section 24, proximam quamque means “the nearest at hand,” not “the 
next best.’ In Epistle 71, section 8, “‘not” should be omitted in the ques- 
tion. In Epistle 74, section 18, wt non deseratur adfligitur does not_mean 
“to avoid being bereft, he suffers distress,” but “though he be not bereft.’’ 
In section 27, in the sentence Licet alter (sci. circulus) diu manserit, alterum 
statim obduzxeris et in eum in quo scriptus est pulverem solveris, obduxeris is 
“efface,” “rub out” rather than “contract.” In a note on Epistle 75, 
section 12, to illustrate the difference between the first and the second class 
of of wpoxdrrovres, Gummere cites Epistle 72, section 6, where it is the 
difference between the sage and the man who is progressing which is in 
Seneca’s mind. 

In Epistle 82, section 15, media meaning ra ddiadopa, should not be 
translated “average.” The following sentence, Non enim sic mors indif- 
ferens est, quomodo utrum capillos pares an impares habeas, means ‘“‘ whether 
the number of your hairs is even or odd,” not “whether your hair should be 
worn evenly or unevenly”; cf. von Arnim, Stoicorum veterum fragmenta, 
III, 119, 121. In Epistle 83, section 2, Gummere gives practically the 
same punctuation as Hense, Interest (sci. deus) animis nostris et cogitationibus 
mediis intervenit—sic intervenit, dico, tamquam aliquando discedat, and 
translates the latter part of the sentence “comes into them, I say, as one 
who may at any time depart.’’ The explanation given by Lipsius is very 
attractive, ‘comes, do I say? as if he could ever depart!” In section 5 
Gummere fails to bring out the full meaning of the clause qui anno novo 
quemadmodum legere, scribere, dicere aliquid, sic auspicabar in Virginem 
desilire by his translation “who, just as naturally as I would set out to do 
some reading or writing, or to compose a speech, used to inaugurate the 
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first of the year with a plunge into the Virgo aqueduct.” The acts of reading, 
writing, and speaking were also a part of Seneca’s celebration of the new 
year. In Epistle 84, section 12, multum habent contumeliarum ut intres 
means “they cost you many an insult to gain an entrance,” not ‘“‘as you 
enter the door.” 

In Epistle 87, section 4, the translation “‘my false embarrassment about 
the truth” does not exactly bring out the force of perversa recti verecundia. 
It is correctly explained by Bouillet, nempe eum pudebat rei, cui nulla adhaere- 
bat vera turpitudo. In section 9 cantherio is not a “donkey.” In section 38 
the casual reader might be misled by the translation of ex multis paupertatibus 
divitiae fiunt: ‘But riches result from numerous cases of poverty.” It 
should be made clearer that the meaning is that, if you add together the 
possessions of a number of poor men, the sum is riches. 

In Epistle 89, section 20, in the sentence facite vestrum quicquid potestis, 
dum plus sit alieni, alieni is surely not a genitive of comparison: ‘provided 
only that it is more than your neighbor’s.” In Epistle 90, section 3, the 
addition of “all” in the second clause weakens the force of the remark 
Desierunt enim omnia possidere, dum volunt propria: ‘For men cease to 
possess all things the moment they desire all things for their own.” In 
section 19, Gummere, following Capps, inserts mollitia before molles corporis 
motus docentium. In a note on section 28 indigitamenta is clearly a slip for 
di indigetes. In Epistle 92, section 4, where other editors read in his erit 
beata vita, sine quibus non est, Gummere follows Hense in replacing non est 
by honesta. He translates the sentence thus: “Then there will be the 
possibility of a happy life under conditions which do not include an honorable 
life.” It would seem, however, that the Latin can mean only “under these 
conditions a happy life may be led, but in their absence, merely an honorable 
life.’ The common reading, however, yields an excellent sense, “upon 
these factors a happy life will depend, in the absence of which it is quite 
impossible.” In section 35 the sentence Sed tunc quoque, cum inter homines 
est, non timet ullas post mortem minas eorum, quibus usque ad mortem timeri 
parum est, is translated “Nay, even when it is among the living; the soul 
fears nothing that may happen to the body after death; for though such 
things may have been threats, they were not enough to terrify the soul 
previous to the moment of death.”’ The meaning is: ‘But even when he is 
among the living, he fears no threats of violence after his death, threats 
made by men who are not content with being the objects of terror up to the 
moment of their victim’s death.” 

On page 475, in the Index of Proper Names, the Cyrenaic school is said 
to be an offshoot of Epicureanism. A more accurate statement is given on 
page 385, note e. 


RoGer MILLER JONES 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Herodotus, with an English translation by A. D. Gopiry, Hon. 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. VolumelI. (Loeb Classi- 
cal Library.) London: William Heinemann; New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1921. 


The present volume contains the translation of the first two books of 
Herodotus’ history. In the first part of the short general introduction the 
translator discusses the few facts which are known about Herodotus’ life, 
the scope of his work, his reputation for untrustworthiness, and the Ionic 
dialect in which he wrote. In the second part he gives a short list of books 
useful to the student of Herodotus, dismisses the question of manuscripts 
briefly and remarks upon his own method of dealing with translation. The 
introduction to the first two books gives a short summary supplemented 
by further remarks on Herodotus’ veracity. The translator reaches the 
conclusion that Herodotus was accurate in describing what he had seen, 
but that for the historical parts of his narrative he was dependent upon 
very untrustworthy sources. 

The translation itself is one of the highest merit. The translator adheres 
to the running style of Herodotus and renders him with extreme literal- 
ness, keeping the order of the Greek wherever it is compatible with good 
English. The translation is so careful and accurate that only a few mistakes 
can be found, such as for instance the translation of coguorai (i. 29) as 
“‘teachers.”” The word had not yet become technical. It means merely 
“wise men.” The translator has himself noticed his inconsistent method 
of dealing with proper names. 

His translation of the famous description of the homecoming of the 
exiled Pisistratus (i. 60) will serve to indicate the smooth and simple style 
of the whole. 

Megacles then, being buffeted about by faction, sent a message to Pisistra- 
tus offering him his daughter to wife and the sovereign power besides. This 
offer being accepted by Pisistratus, who agreed on these terms with Megacles, 
they devised a plan to bring Pisistratus back, which, to my mind, was so exceed- 
ing foolish that it is strange (seeing that from old times the Hellenic has ever 
been distinguished from the foreign stock by its greater cleverness and its freedom 
from silly foolishness) that these men should devise such a plan to deceive Atheni- 
ans, said to be the cunningest of the Greeks. There was in the Paeanian deme 
a woman called Phya, three fingers short of four cubits in stature, and for 
the rest fair to look upon. This woman they equipped in full armour, and 
put her in a chariot, giving her all such appurtenances as would make the seem- 
liest show, and so drove into the city; heralds ran before them, and when they 
came into the town made proclamation as they were charged, bidding the Atheni- 
ans ‘‘to give a hearty welcome to Pisistratus, whom Athene herself honoured 
beyond all men and was bringing back to her own citadel.’’ So the heralds 
went about and spoke thus: immediately it was reported in the demes that 
Athene was bringing Pisistratus back, and the townsfolk persuaded that the 
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woman was indeed the goddess, worshipped this human creature and welcomed 
Pisistratus. 

In the much disputed passage inclosed in parentheses Mr. Godley has 
adopted the interpretation recently suggested by Professor Shorey in Classi- 
cal Philology, XV (1920), 88 ff. 

There are frequent footnotes in explanation for the most part of proper 
names which occur in the text. The volume ends with an index of proper 
names and a small map of Ionia and Western Asia Minor. 


GERTRUDE SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Ovid Metamorphoses, with an English translation by FRANK Justus 
MILLER, in two volumes. Loeb Classical Library, 1916. 

The worst that may be said of Professor Miller’s Metamorphoses is that 
in four or five instances in the first book it translates a variant of the text 
instead of the text itself, and in as many others contains faulty typography 
or punctuation. We are sending a list of these errors to the translator. The 
second book, and presumably the remainder of the work, will be found 
practically free from blemishes of the kind. 

Aside from this Professor Miller has given readers a text and translation 
deserving of the “faithful and scholarly” applied to his Loeb Library Trage- 
dies of Seneca by the Classical Review, which found nothing more severe to 
say of that edition than that there were to be detected in it occasional rhyth- 
mic survivals of his previous verse rendering of the same author—a rendering 
which never should have been sacrificed to the great god uniformity. The 
plain, vigorous, narrative style of Professor Miller’s Metamorphoses, poetic 
and yet not obtrusively or elaborately ornamental, represents admirably, so 
far as is possible in prose, the Ovidian straightforwardness and intentness of 
the story. The English is as direct, clear, and rapid as story-telling English 
ought to be, and reads without effort and without suggestion of the Latin 
mold. To ease and rapidity of narrative the translator has contributed in 
no slight measure by the almost complete omission of footnotes both explana- 
tory and critical, the omission of the former being frequently made possible 
by the device of converting translaticn into a manner of explanation, e.g., 
Nabataea regna, ‘‘the realms of Araby” (i. 61); Tenebrosa Tartara, “the dark 
world of death” (i. 113). This practice, and what may be called retouching, 
e.g., septem sine flumine valles, ‘‘seven broad channels, all without a stream” 
(ii. 256); caesae pectora palmis, ‘with bruising hands beating their naked 
breasts’”’ (ii. 341), may be questionable, but there is no doubt of their con- 
tribution to the running quality of the translation. Professor Miller is to be 
congratulated on a rendering which will give the maximum of pleasure to 
both scholar and general reader. 


GRANT SHOWERMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Mapison, WIs. 











